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Editorials 


DISILLUSION-  The  world  is  passing  through  a  period  of 
MENT  drastic  disillusionment.  Many  writers  who 


have  prided  themselves  upon  their  ability 
to  think,  especially  the  self-appointed  professional  thinkers, 
have  been  wont  to  lay  great  stress  on  man's  progress  up¬ 
ward.  Based  upon  the  philosophy  of  evolutionism,  his  ulti¬ 
mate  destiny  as  a  superman,  exhibiting  physical  and  moral 
qualities  fitting  that  estate,  has  been  confidently  predicted. 
This  much  desired  attainment  always  hung  upon  man's  own 
effort,  the  lifting  of  himself  by  his  own  bootstraps.  The  first 
world  war  rudely  jolted  this  false  philosophy.  The  present 
conflict  is  tearing  it  into  shreds.  Not  only  have  rulers  re¬ 
verted  to  the  atrocities  of  Genghis  Khan  and  the  barbarism 
of  his  time,  but  nations  have  slumped  into  paganism  which 
furnishes  fertile  soil  for  the  inhumanities  stemming  from 
force  politics. 

With  all  the  confused  thinking  of  the  present  hour,  it  is 
evident  that  the  professional  thinkers  are  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  is  the  world  at  large.  A  reviewer  of  The  Fate  Of  Man, 
by  H.  G.  Wells,  has  this  to  say :  “It  was  Mr.  Wells  who  made 
the  now  famous  remark  that  civilization  was  a  race  between 
education  and  catastrophe.  His  thesis  here  is  that  while 
there  is  still  hope  for  man,  like  the  hope  of  the  allied  victory 
in  the  current  war,  his  destiny  is  by  no  means  assured  and 
that  from  a  number  of  signs,  which  he  proceeds  to  discuss 
in  detail  and  with  uncomfortable  convincingness,  it  is  by 
no  means  assured  unless  somebody  does  something  about  it 
and  in  a  hurry."  A  heavy  headline  over  another  article  reads. 
Is  Man  Going  Forward  or  Backward?  Under  this  title  the 
author  quotes  another  writer,  with  comment,  as  follows: 
“  ‘Why,  if  farmers  are  paid  a  bonus  to  restrict  their  crops  of 
valuable  products,  a  bonus  isn't  paid  to  parents  to  restrict 
the  overwhelming  crop  of  morons  and  criminals?'  This  man 
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is  not  at  all  encouraged  by  the  outlook  as  to  man’s  destiny. 

.  .  .  It  matters  not  what  preconceived  notions  men  may  have 
as  to  culture  and  education,  if  the  object  desired  demands  the 
employment  of  such  means  and  methods  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  as  this  improvement  of  mankind  demands,  all  retardent 
ideas  must  give  way  in  order  to  produce  the  results  desired.” 
The  following  significant  sentences  appear  in  an  editorial  in 
a  secular  weekly  with  a  nation-wide  circulation:  “Man  has 
abandoned  God,  not  God  man.  We  are  in  an  age  of  the 
crassest  materialism;  .  .  .  Ends  justify  means,  and  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  International  law  is  obviously  absurd — a 
paper  towel  for  blood-drenched  hands.  Such  is  the  state  of 
morals  in  the  world  today.  .  .  .  Man  has  abandoned  God.  He 
is  sick  with  the  sickness  of  uncontrolled  materialism.  .  .  . 
The  truth  is  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being,  and  when  he 
ignores  that,  he  suifers  the  grief  of  the  sterile.” 

Thus  the  secularists  who  have  nothing  more  constructive 
to  offer  than  speed  in  whatever  is  to  be  done  about  it,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  production  of  morons  and  criminals, 
presumably  by  birth  control,  although  not  thus  stated,  gen¬ 
erally  recognize  that  the  world  is  in  a  hopeless  state  as  it 
passes  over  the  threshold  of  a  new  year,  while  others  who  see 
more  clearly  the  fundamental  causes  have  little  to  suggest  in 
the  way  of  returning  to  sanity. 

Dr.  William  Lindsay  Young,  president  of  Park  College,  in 
an  article  in  the  Presbyterian,  entitled  Our  Last  Educatioml 
Trench,  in  pointing  out  the  bankruptcy  of  humanism,  says: 
“Successive  generations  have  sought  with  monotonous  regu¬ 
larity  to  build  their  towers  of  Babel  only  to  experience  re¬ 
peated  frustrations.  One  wonders  how  the  easy-going  human¬ 
ist,  the  evolutionary  optimist,  and  the  proponents  of  philo¬ 
sophical  naturalism  can  read  the  history  of  utopian  thought 
in  the  light  of  present  conditions  and  still  take  themselves 
seriously.”  In  another  section  he  affirms  that  God  is  not  in 
our  national  educational  system,  and  quotes  John  Middleton 
Murray  as  follows:  “If  the  authority  of  God  is  really  to  be 
restored,  it  must  be  set  at  the  very  center  of  our  education. 
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If  our  education  is  not  Christian,  we  may  be  sure  our  national 
life  will  never  be  Christian.” 

Even  if  it  were  ever  true  that  men  become  Christians  in 
the  real  sense  by  education,  what  hope  is  there  that  the  feeble 
voice  of  the  small  Christian  college  would  make  any  impact 
upon  the  great  paganized  universities?  That  the  small  Chris¬ 
tian  college  has  eminently  proved  its  value  in  American  edu¬ 
cation  is  beyond  all  question  and  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
greater  number  of  such  schools  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  true  foundational  education;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  also  that  it  would  require  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  such  institutions  to  offset  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  wide-spread  influence  of  the  heavily  endowed  and 
tax-supported  universities.  Whereas  there  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  disillusionment  concerning  the  moral  and  cultural 
progress  of  man,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  modern  thinkers 
by  and  large  have  not  divested  themselves  of  the  illusion 
that  the  cure  for  the  world’s  ills  may  be  found  in  education 
per  se.  It  is  indeed  shortsighted  to  look  upon  the  world 
through  the  experiences  of  our  own  favored  country.  We 
speak  of  Christian  civilization,  and  many  forget  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  world  has  a  Christian  basis  for  any  such 
civilization.  That  something  apart  from  education  is  needed, 
even  in  our  land,  becomes  clear  when  we  recall  that  the 
young  people  who  have  a  genuine  New  Testament  experience 
of  Christian  faith  before  entering  an  institution  where  the 
atmosphere  is  not  favorable  to  such  an  experience,  hold  to 
their  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  some  others  who  attend 
so-called  Christian  colleges  show  no  evidence  of  ever  having 
been  exposed  to  Biblical  Christianity.  That  “something” — 
salvation  in  Christ — is  lacking  and  cannot  be  supplied  by  the 
proposed  educational  systems. 

Because  the  world  at  large  is  rejecting  the  light,  wisdom 
and  judgment  that  God  freely  offers  in  Christ  to  man,  it  is 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  intellectual,  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  darkness.  As  the  more  intelligent  amongst  those  who 
have  a  concern  for  future  conditions  in  the  earth  watch 
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the  plunge,  fear  is  taking  possession  of  their  hearts.  Amongst 
those  who  depend  upon  human  reason  the  frantic  cry  arises, 
Somebody  must  do  something,  and  that  in  a  hurry!  Those 
who  believe  the  cure  lies  in  a  wider  educational  system,  stand 
aghast  at  the  task  that  confronts  them.  The  pacifists  counsel 
nonresistance,  but  nothing  could  please  the  aggressors  more 
than  to  have  the  small  nations  lay  their  necks  upon  the  block 
with  instructions  that  the  dictators  wield  the  axe  and  that 
all  believers  in  international  justice  keep  their  hands  off, 
with  the  inevitable  concomitant  that  the  big  aggressors, 
gorged  with  the  blood  of  innocent  peoples,  will  move  against 
each  other  for  world  domination. 

Out  of  the  welter  and  confusion  of  the  world  is  there  no 
hope?  That  the  affairs  of  men  must  come  to  a  cataclysmic 
climax  before  an  age  of  peace  can  come  is  the  sure  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  A  “purge”  from  on  high  must  first 
come.  Following  that  is  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  that  an 
age  of  perfect  government  in  the  earth  will  ensue.  On  this 
Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside  said  in  an  address  in  Kingsway  Hall, 
London,  last  year :  “Sometimes  some  of  my  brethren  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  Millennium  tell  me  that  my  view  of  things 
is  a  very  carnal  one,  and  they  cannot  understand  how  I  can 
hold  such  worldly  expectations  of  a  literal  Kingdom  of  Christ 
in  this  world.  And  yet  how  often  I  find  that  people  who  talk 
like  that  are  devoting  a  greater  part  of  their  time  in  an 
endeavor  to  improve  this  world.  People  who  talk  in  that  way 
are  often  the  folk  who  are  far  more  concerned  about  little 
reform  movements  than  they  are  about  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  think  that 
that  is  carnal.  Why,  we  would  all  like  to  see  poverty  abol¬ 
ished;  we  would  all  like  to  see  the  haunting  fear  of  war 
driven  away;  we  would  all  like  to  see  men  and  women  every¬ 
where  enjoying  good  health  and  prosperity.  It  is  not  carnal 
to  long  for  that.  And  this  Blessed  Book  tells  us  that  some 
day  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come ;  and  God  is  not  going 
to  allow  the  affairs  of  this  world  to  be  wound  up  before  He 
has  given  to  mankind  a  perfect  Kingdom  for  a  thousand 
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wonderful  years,  and  He  is  going  to  manifest  His  power  in 
the  blessing  of  the  world  in  just  the  way  it  longs  for.  I 
never  listen  to  a  wild-eyed  Communist  standing  on  a  soap 
box  ranting  against  the  prevailing  order,  but  I  say  to  my¬ 
self,  “Poor  fellow.  What  you  really  want  is  the  Coming 
again  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  you  do  not  realize  it.” 


•*>  o- 

MERGER  WITH  With  the  issuance  of  our  last  Number 

“CHRISTIAN  we  mailed  a  copy  of  our  Quarterly  to 

FAITH  AND  LIFE”  more  than  half  the  list  of  those  sub¬ 
scribers  for  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND 
LIFE  who  had  paid  up  for  the  year  1939  and  beyond  this  year. 
We  are  mailing  the  current  issue  to  all  who  did  not  receive 
the  last  Number  and  to  those  who  have  subscribed  for  BIBLIO¬ 
THECA  SACRA  for  the  next  year. 

We  urge  those  who  desire  to  continue  the  subscription  to 
notify  us  at  their  earliest  convenience,  in  order  that  we  may 
close  up  the  lists  taken  over  from  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  LIFE. 
We  welcome  all  those  who  have  subscribed  and  trust  that 
there  may  be  a  large  number  of  permanent  readers  from 
the  list  now  being  served  under  our  arrangement  with  the 
Frank  Boyer  Estate. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 
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BIBLICAL  THEISM 
The  Names  op  Deity 

(Series  continued  from  July-September  Number,  19S9) 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

Author’s  Note:  This  somewhat  abbreviated  treatment  of  the  names 
of  Deity,  which  serves  to  conclude  the  series  of  discussions  on  Theism, 
will  be  supplemented  in  later  articles  respecting  the  Trinity — especially 
the  titles  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit.  Beginning  with  the  January- 
March  issue  of  bibliotheca  sacra  and  continuing  to  upwards  of  eight 
successive  articles,  there  will  be  presented  a  consideration  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  of  Trinitarianism. 

Introduction. 

As  no  argument  is  presented  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  so  in  like  manner,  there  is  no 
argument  advanced  to  demonstrate  that  God  may  be  known. 
Men  of  those  times  knew  God  because  of  His  presence  with 
them.  That  truth  does  not  imply  His  bodily  appearance. 
In  fact  there  is  little  that  borders  on  a  physical  conception, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  much  doctrine  that  estab¬ 
lishes  the  fact  of  the  divine  essence.  The  Old  Testament’s 
delineation  of  God  is  almost  wholly  ethical.  With  reference 
to  the  way  in  which  God  is  revealed.  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  in 
his  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  states: 

“The  peculiarity  of  the  Old  Testament  conception  rather 
comes  out  when  the  question  is  raised,  how  God  is  known. 
Here  we  touch  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  Old  Testament — 
the  idea  of  Revelation.  If  men  know  God,  it  is  because  He 
has  made  Himself  known  to  them.  This  knowledge  is  due 
to  what  He  does,  not  to  what  men  themselves  achieve.  As 
God  is  the  source  of  all  life,  and  as  the  knowledge  of  Him 
is  the  highest  life,  this  knowledge  cannot  be  reached  by  any 
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mere  effort  of  man.  If  man  knows  anything  of  God,  he  has 
received  it  from  God,  who  communicates  Himself  in  love 
and  grace.  The  idea  of  man  reaching  to  a  knowledge  or 
fellowship  of  God  through  his  own  efforts  is  wholly  foreign 
to  the  Old  Testament.  God  speaks.  He  appears;  man  listens 
and  beholds.  God  brings  Himself  nigh  to  men;  He  enters 
into  a  covenant  or  personal  relation  with  them;  He  lays 
commands  on  them.  They  receive  Him  when  He  approaches; 
they  accept  His  will  and  obey  His  behests.  Moses  and  the 
prophets  are  nowhere  represented  as  thoughtful  minds  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  Unseen,  and  forming  conclusions  regarding 
it,  or  ascending  to  elevated  conceptions  of  Godhead.  The 
Unseen  manifests  itself  before  them,  and  they  know  it  .  .  . 
But,  however  much  the  Old  Testament  reposes  on  the  ground 
that  all  knowledge  of  God  comes  from  His  revealing  Him¬ 
self,  and  that  there  is  such  a  true  and  real  revelation,  it  is 
far  from  implying  that  this  revelation  of  God  is  a  full  dis¬ 
play  of  Him  as  He  really  is.  An  exhaustive  communication 
of  God  cannot  be  made,  because  the  creature  cannot  take 
it  in.  Neither,  perhaps,  can  God  communicate  Himself  as 
He  is.  Hence  Moses  saw  only  a  form,  saw  only  His  back 
parts.  His  face  could  not  be  beheld.  Thus  to  the  patriarchs 
He  appeared  in  the  human  form.  So  in  the  tabernacle  His 
presence  was  manifested  in  the  smoke  that  hung  over  the 
Ark.  So,  too,  in  Eden  He  was  known  to  be  present  in  the 
cherubim,  who  were  the  divine  chariot  on  which  He  rode. 
All  these  things  signified  His  presence,  while  at  the  same 
time  intimating  that  in  Himself  He  could  not  be  seen”  (pp. 
34,  36). 

Bible  names  of  persons  have  a  meaning,  which  meaning 
usually  conveys  some  impression  as  to  the  intrinsic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  one  who  bore  the  name.  This  truth  is  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  fact  that,  when  si  person  acquired  some  new 
significance,  the  name  was  changed  accordingly — ^Abram  to 
Abraham,  Jacob  to  Israel,  Solomon  to  Jedidiah.  God  Him¬ 
self  calls  Moses  and  Cyrus  by  name.  The  disclosure  of  char¬ 
acter  through  a  name  is  true  of  Deity  to  an  absolute  degree. 
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God  has  not  only  inspired  the  pages  whereon  His  names 
appear,  but  He  has  announced  or  revealed  His  names  spe¬ 
cifically  to  men  and  with  special  reference  to  the  meaning 
of  these  names.  In  the  beginning  Adam  gave  names  to  all 
things  God  had  created,  but  the  names  of  God  are  self- 
revealed.  Thus  the  student  enters  at  this  point  on  no  field 
of  idle  speculation.  Far-reaching  revelation  is  involved,  and 
truth  concerning  God  which  is  disclosed  in  no  other  way 
and  by  no  other  means.  A  large  place,  therefore,  should  be 
given  to  this  source  of  truth.  All  theistic  investigation  is 
with  the  purpose  in  view  that  the  reality  which  God  is  may 
become  known  by  man,  and  attention  given  to  the  divine 
names  and  their  meaning  will  be  most  advantageous.  Dr. 
W.  Lindsay  Alexander  writes:  “In  proceeding  to  consider 
the  Bible  revelations  concerning  God,  the  first  thing  that 
demands  our  attention  is  the  Names  by  which  God  there 
designates  Himself.  As  the  Bible  professes  to  make  known 
to  us,  not  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  but  His  Name  or  out¬ 
ward  manifestation  of  Himself  to  His  intelligent  creatures, 
so  it  attaches  special  importance  to  the  words  by  which  this 
manifestation  is  indicated  to  us.  All  the  names  by  which 
the  Bible  designates  God  are  significant;  and  thus  each  of 
them  stands  as  the  symbol  of  some  truth  concerning  Him 
which  He  would  have  us  to  receive.  All  this  renders  it  of 
importance  to  us  that  we  should  rightly  apprehend  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  Divine  Names  in  Scripture.”^ 

Noticeable,  indeed,  is  the  occurrence  that  the  names  of 
Deity  fall  into  groupings  of  three.  Some  of  these  instances 
being  (1)  the  three  primary  names  of  Deity  in  the  Old 
Testament — Jehovah,  Elohim,  and  Adonai;  (2)  three  major 
compounds  with  Jehovah — Jehovah  Elohim,  Adonai  Jehovah, 
Jehovah  Sabaoth;  (3)  three  compounds  with  El — El  Shaddai, 
El  Ely  on,  and  El  Olam;  (4)  three  general  classes  of  divine 
names — ^the  one  proper  and  peculiar  name  Jehovah,  appel¬ 
latives  such  as  Elohim  and  Adonai,  and  attributive  or  epi- 
thetical  such  as  Almighty  and  God  of  Hosts;  (5)  the  full 
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title  of  Deity  in  the  New  Testament — Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit;  (6)  the  full  title  of  the  Second  Person — Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  (7)  the  trinitarian  distinction — The  First  Per¬ 
son,  The  Second  Person,  and  The  Third  Person. 

1.  The  Primary  Names  of  Deity  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  primary  Old  Testament  titles  do  not  present  an 
individualized  revelation  of  three  Persons;  but  rather  three 
characterizing  realities  within  the  Godhead.  In  addition  to 
various  other  meanings,  the  name  Jehovah  exhibits  the  in¬ 
nermost  depths  of  the  Divine  Being ;  the  name  Elohim,  being 
plural  in  its  form,  intimates  the  fact  of  three  Persons,  and 
the  name  Adonai  proclaims  divine  authority.  As  indicated 
above,  the  name  Jehovah — sprinted  in  the  A.  V.  by  LORD 
and  GOD  with  all  letters  capitalized — is  divinely  reserved 
for  its  ineffable  service  as  the  unpolluted  and  unshared  name 
of  Deity.  Elohim  and  Adonai  are  less  distinctive  since  these 
titles  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  creatures.  In  the  A.V., 
Elohim  is  printed  God,  and  Adonai  is  printed  Lord,  with  only 
the  initial  letter  in  each  instance  capitalized.  No  complete 
philological  study  of  the  various  names  of  Deity  will  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  this  thesis;  that  exercise  belonging  properly  to  the 
field  of  original  languages. 

a.  Jehovah. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  research  that  scholars  have  given 
to  the  name  Jehovah,  but  little  is  known  beyond  that  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Sacred  Text.  Its  original  pronunciation 
has  been  lost,  and  that  is  due  largely  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Jews  during  many  centuries  to  pronounce  the  name. 
Whether  their  attitude  in  this  be  styled  superstition  or  rev¬ 
erence  makes  no  difference  with  regard  to  the  loss  itself. 
The  name  Jehovah  is  more  fully  defined  in  the  Scriptures  as 
to  its  meaning  than  all  other  titles  of  Deity  together.  In  the 
Psalms  the  original  is  sometimes  contracted  to  Jah,  which  is 
the  concluding  syllable  of  hallelujah  (cf.  Ps.  68:4).  Some  per¬ 
plexity  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  this  name  appears  many 
times  in  the  Scriptures  (notably  Gen.  15:2)  before  it  is  de- 
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dared  in  Exodus  6:3,  “And  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by 
my  name  JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known  to  them.”  This  seems 
to  be  a  contradiction.  There  are  two  explanations  current: 
(a)  that  the  name  was  used  freely  from  Adam  to  Moses,  as 
the  Scriptures  record,  but  that  its  meaning  was  not  at  any 
time  disclosed;  (b)  that  it  appears  in  the  text  as  a  prochron- 
ism  or  a  prolepsis,  by  which  terms  it  is  intimated  that,  as 
Moses  wrote  the  Genesis  account,  he  used  the  term  to  desig¬ 
nate  Deity,  but  the  people  of  those  many  generations  before 
did  not  use  the  name.  This  latter  explanation  fails  at  all 
points  where  it  is  recorded  that  men  actually  spoke  to  or  of 
Deity  as  Jehovah  (cf.  Gen.  15:2) ;  while  the  former  solution, 
though  not  free  from  its  problems,  seems  to  be  the  more  rea¬ 
sonable.  However  the  title  is  used,  it  is  obvious  that  Scrip¬ 
ture  sheds  no  light,  other  than  by  inference,  upon  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  name  until  it  is  specifically  disclosed  to  Moses. 
Even  Moses  himself  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  instruction 
concerning  this  title  when  it  is  explained  to  him  (cf.  Ex. 
3:14).  The  new  revelation  is  of  Jehovah  as  the  self-existent 
One — “I  AM  THAT  I  AM” — ,  and  the  word  Hayah  or  Yahwe, 
from  which  the  word  Jehovah  is  evidently  formed,  conveys 
also  the  idea  of  a  continuous  coming  to  be,  that  is,  by  an  ever- 
increasing  revelation.  Thus  by  this  cognomen  it  is  revealed 
that  Jehovah  is  **The  self-existent  One  who  reveals  Himself” 
Regarding  this  phase  of  this  subject.  Dr.  Gustav  Friedrich 
Oehler  writes :  “The  name  signifies.  He  who  is,  according  to 
Ex.  iii.  14 ;  more  particularly.  He  who  is  what  He  is.  But  as 
it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  continuous  existence  which  lies  in  the 
verb  .  .  .  .,  but  that  of  existence  in  motion,  of  becoming  and 
occurring  .  .  .,  so  also  the  form  of  the  name  as  derived  from 
the  imperfect  leads  us  to  understand  in  it  the  existence  of 
God,  not  as  an  existence  at  rest,  but  as  one  always  becoming, 
always  making  itself  known  in  a  process  of  becoming.  Hence 
it  is  wrong  to  find  in  the  name  the  abstract  notion  of  ovrco;  8v. 
God  is  rather  Jahve  in  as  far  as  He  has  entered  into  an  his¬ 
torical  relation  to  mankind,  and  in  particular  to  the  chosen 
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people  of  Israel,  and  shows  Himself  continually  in  this  his¬ 
torical  relation  as  He  who  is,  and  who  is  what  He  is.  While 
heathenism  rests  almost  exclusively  on  the  past  revelations  of 
its  divinities,  this  name  testifies,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  continual  living 
activity;  it  testifies,  especially  in  reference  to  the  people  who 
address  their  God  by  this  name,  that  they  have  in  their  God 
a  future.”* 

The  designation  Jehovah  appears  in  the  Sacred  Text  after 
the  creation  of  man  and  is  generally  used  where  relationships 
between  God  and  man  are  involved,  and  especially  in  man’s 
redemption.  It  is  in  respect  to  Israel’s  redemption  from 
Egypt  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  is  elucidated.  All 
divine  attributes  which  share  in  redemption  are  betokened — 
holiness,  justice,  and  love  for  the  sinner.  It  is  with  their 
Redeemer  that  Israel  has  to  do,  and  therefore  His  covenants 
with  them  are  largely  under  the  Jehovah  name  (cf .  Ex.  20 :2 ; 
Jer.  31:31-34).  It  was  Jehovah  Himself  who  imparted  to 
Moses  the  meaning  of  this  title:  “And  the  Lord  descended 
in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him  there,  and  proclaimed  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and 
proclaimed.  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
longsuffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression 
and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty;  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the 
children’s  children,  unto  the  third  and  to  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion**  (Ex.  34:5-7);  “And  he  said,  I  will  make  all  my  good¬ 
ness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the 
Lord  before  thee;  and  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be 
gracious,  and  will  shew  mercy  on  whom  I  will  shew  mercy” 
(Ex.  33:19);  “In  Judah  is  God  known:  his  name  is  great  in 
Israel”  (Ps.  76:1).  The  name,  as  revealed  to  Moses,  is,  first 
of  all,  the  unveiling  of  the  truth  of  the  eternity  of  Deity.  Such 
a  disclosure  is  to  be  expected  and  should  be  heeded.  Jehovah 
lives  as  no  other  being  lives.  He  is  not  caused,  but  is  rather 
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the  cause  of  all  that  is.  He  is  unchangeable,  infinite,  and 
eternal.  To  these  lofty  conceptions  the  Scriptures  constantly 
direct  the  thoughts  of  men.  He  changes  not  (Mai.  3:6);  He 
as  King  must  reign  forever  (Ps.  10:16;  99:1;  146:10);  He  is 
the  Author  and  Creator  of  all  things  and  the  universal  Ruler 
(Amos  6:8;  Ps.  68:4;  Jer.  32:27).  No  instructed  Jew  who 
was  present  missed  the  fact  that  Christ  asserted  of  Himself 
that  He  is  the  *T  am,”  the  Jehovah,  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  record  declares :  “Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day:  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.  Then  said  the  Jews  unto 
him.  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen 
Abraham?  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you.  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.  Then  took  they  up  stones 
to  cast  at  him:  but  Jesus  hid  himself,  and  went  out  of  the 
temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  passed  by” 
(John  8:66-69). 

As  before  noted,  confusion  occurs  regarding  the  name 
Jehovah  from  the  fact  that  for  many  centuries — ^the  very 
centuries  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
written — ^the  Jewish  people  out  of  sheer  reverence  refused 
even  to  pronounce  this  name,  and  when  the  name  was  writ¬ 
ten  pointings  belonging  to  other  titles  of  Deity  were  added  to 
the  Jehovah  name  by  which  the  reader  was  directed  in  the 
substitution  of  another  designation.  Thus  the  writing  of  the 
name  Jehovah  in  the  text  is  complex.  The  avoidance  of  the 
actual  pronouncement  of  this  name  may  be  judged  as  mere 
superstition ;  but  plainly  it  was  an  attempt  at  reverence  how¬ 
ever  much  misguided,  and  doubtless  this  practice,  with  all  its 
confusing  results,  did  serve  to  create  a  deep  impression  on 
all  as  to  the  ineffable  character  of  God. 

b.  Elohim. 

This,  the  appellation  most  frequently  used  in  the  Old 
Testament,  appears  sometimes  as  El,  or  Elah.  The  designa¬ 
tion  El  is  traced  through  Babylonian,  Phoenician,  Aramaic, 
Arabic,  as  well  as  Hebrew  writings.  To  some  degree,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  whole  Semitic  world.  Elohim  is  the  plural  and 
Eloah  the  singular;  the  latter  appearing  only  in  sacred 
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poetry.  The  derivation  of  this  name  is  naturally  something 
of  a  problem.  Some  trace  it  to  a  root  which  means  The 
Strong  One,  and  others  to  a  root  which  denotes  fear,  and 
from  this  it  is  claimed  the  essential  idea  of  reverence  springs 
(Gen.  31:42,  53).  A.  B.  Jackson  declares  that  **some  names 
are  capable  of  being  derived,  with  equal  accuracy,  from  two, 
or  even  three  different  roots,  as  e.g.,  when  the  root  is  one 
with  a  feeble  radical,  or  doubles  the  second  radical,  the  in¬ 
flection  of  such  verbs  being  to  some  extent  similar.”*  No 
doubt  all  that  these  two  root  ideas  originate  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Elohim  is  true.  He  is  the  Strong  One  who  is  faithful 
to  all  His  covenants  and  to  be  reverenced  and  feared  because 
of  what  He  is.  An  ascription  of  praise  and  revealing  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  not  unlike  that  of  Jehovah  in  Exo¬ 
dus  34:6-7,  is  given  in  Psalm  86:15,  where  it  is  written,  “But 
thou,  0  Lord,  art  a  God  full  of  compassion,  and  gracious, 
longsuffering,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth.” 

Until  more  recent  times,  theologians  believed  that  the  plu¬ 
ral  form  of  Elohim  with  its  varying  combinations  with  either 
singular  or  plural  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  indicated 
the  trinity  of  Being  in  one  Essence.  Oehler  gives  to  Dietrich 
the  credit  (1864)  for  the  first  denial  of  the  idea  that  the 
plural  form  suggests  the  trinity  of  Persons;  though  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son  refers  to  Buxtorf  (1564-1629)  as  “opposed”  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  belief  of  the  church,  and  Buxtorf  implies  that  he  follows 
certain  Jews  in  thus  opposing  himself.  He  does  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  read  ad  extra  powers  into  this 
plural  form  as  it  is  to  read  ad  intra  plurality  of  persons.’® 
Dietrich’s  thought,  like  that  of  Buxtorf,  is  that  the  plural 
form  is  not  numerical  but  quantitative  and  denotes  unlimited 
greatness.  Dietrich  styled  it  an  “intensive  plural  of  infinite 
fullness.”  Others  assert  that  it  is  a  “plural  of  majesty.” 
Dietrich  has  the  support  in  the  present  day  of  all  who  com¬ 
prise  the  modern  school  of  theology,  while  some  theologians 
and  most  expositors  cling  to  the  original  belief.  The  argu- 
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ments  advanced  for  this  violent  departure  from  the  belief  of 
so  long  standing  have  been  examined  and  are  found  to  prove 
nothing  beyond  a  human  opinion.  Over  against  this,  there 
are  important  considerations  to  be  noted:  (a)  The  Bible 
opens  with  the  assertion  that  Elohim  is  the  Creator  and  the 
plural  form  is  recognized  by  plural  pronouns  thus:  “And 
God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image”  (Gen.  1:26),  again, 
“So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  Grod 
created  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he  them”  (1:27). 
The  plural  pronoun  in  the  one  case  and  the  singular  in  the 
other  is  legitimate  in  that  Elohim  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
plural  of  Persons,  or  the  one  Essence.  In  other  portions,  the 
Word  of  God  distinctly  assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  each 
of  the  three  Persons  separately  (Gen.  1:1,  2;  Col.  1:16).  It  is 
therefore  both  reasonable  and  consistent  that  the  plural  of 
divine  Persons  should  be  indicated  in  the  Genesis  account  of 
creation.  Of  great  significance  is  Psalm  100 :3  on  this  point, 
since  it  also  assigns  creation  to  Elohim :  “Know  ye  that  the 
Lord  he  is  God:  it  is  he  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  our¬ 
selves  ;  we  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture.”  (b) 
Again,  the  fact  of  the  trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  touches  the 
very  center  of  the  divine  Being;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  divine  names  to  disclose  this  Being  affords  the 
strongest  supposition  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  revelation  which  the  names  portend.  Assuredly 
nothing  new  or  disorderly  is  introduced  if  one  of  the  divine 
names  is  found  to  disclose  the  plural  form  of  Being  in  the 
Godhead.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  (c)  Though  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  as  conspicuous  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  it  is  in  the  New,  it  is  there,  and,  if  there  at  all,  it 
will  naturally  inhere  in  the  names  by  which  God  specifically 
reveals  Himself  to  men.  The  larger  consideration  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament  is  yet 
to  be  treated  in  a  later  article.  No  sufficient  argument  hav¬ 
ing  been  advanced  to  the  contrary,  this  thesis  proceeds  on 
the  basis  of  the  ancient  and  worthy  belief  that  the  trinity  of 
Persons  is  implied  in  the  plural  name  Elohim. 
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Deuteronomy  6:4  is  a  passage  of  great  importance  in  the 
present  discussion,  “Hear,  0  Israel:  Jehovah  our  Elohim  is 
one  Jehovah.”  Perhaps  the  key  word  to  the  meaning  of  this 
passage  is  echad,  here  translated  one.  This  word,  often  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  text,  is  nevertheless  somewhat  specific 
in  its  meaning.  While  it  is  used  many  times  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  distinct  solidarity  of  the  thing  represented, 
it  is  the  word  universally  used  when  a  thing  is  in  view  which 
is  compounded  out  of  unified  parts,  as,  evening  and  morning, 
one  day;  they  two  shall  be  one  fiesh.  It  is  not  possible  to 
prove  that  echad  as  used  in  the  passage  in  question  repre¬ 
sents  unification  of  parts,  which  in  this  case  would  indicate 
the  plural  in  the  Godhead  is  one  Essence.  If  it  is  not  thus, 
the  passage  asserts  that  Jehovah  our  Elohim  is  One  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  no  other.  This  is  an  important  teaching 
of  the  Old  Testament.  If  the  word  one  is  used  here  in  its 
unifying  sense,  the  passage  records  that  Jehovah — ^always 
singular — our  Elohim — ^plural — is  nevertheless  One — ^plural 
in  One — Jahovah — singular.  With  such  an  interpretation, 
this  passage  appears  of  tremendous  importance  in  the  general 
field  of  the  trinitarian  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  any 
case,  the  word  One  in  this  text  is  not  yachad  which  denotes 
absolute  indivisible  unity. 

Likewise,  much  importance  inheres  in  the  right  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Genesis  3:5  where  Satan’s  words  to  Adam  and  Eve 
are  recorded:  “For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.”  The  phrase,  “ye  shall  be  as 
gods,”  is,  for  want  of  consistency  on  the  part  of  the  trans¬ 
lators,  quite  misleading.  The  use  of  the  word  “pods”  in  the 
plural  and  without  a  capital  letter  suggests,  to  some  minds, 
a  reference  to  the  angels  who  are  in  certain  instances,  they 
believe,  designated  as  “sows  of  God**  (cf.  Gen.  6:4;  Job  1:6; 
2:1).  But  the  thought  is  not  restricted  to  the  angels  (cf.  Isa. 
43:6).  Again,  the  word  “pods”  might  be  thought  to  refer 
to  heathen  gods ;  but  since  there  were  no  heathen  at  the  time 
Satan  appeared  in  Eden,  nor  had  the  notion  of  “pods  many** 
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occurred  to  any  one’s  mind,  such  an  interpretation  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  original  word  which  is  translated  gods  is  none 
other  than  Elohim.  The  plural  would  be  justified  if  it  were 
at  all  the  practice  of  the  translators  elsewhere;  which  it  is 
not.  The  omission  of  the  initial  capital  letter  is  without 
excuse.  Satan  who  had  said,  “I  will  be  like  the  most  High” 
(Isa.  14:14),  said  to  Adam  and  Eve,  “Ye  shall  be  as  Elohim.” 
The  word  Elohim  occurs  twice  in  Genesis  3 :5  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  translating  it  gods  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other. 

To  the  same  purpose.  Psalm  138:1  is  important  as  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  plural  form  of  Elohim.  The  text  reads:  “.  .  . 
before  the  gods  will  I  sing  praise  unto  thee.”  The  LXX 
implies  that  angels  are  in  view.  The  word  is  Elohim  and  its 
capital  letter  is  again  misleading.  Elohim,  it  is  suggested, 
may  be  taken  in  this  Scripture  to  betoken  or  embody  the 
place  of  His  abode  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  before  Elohim’s 
place  of  abode  the  Psalmist  offers  praise  (cf.  Ps.  5:7). 

Having  pointed  out  that  Elohim  with  the  article  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  one  true  God,  Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander 
writes  of  the  title  without  the  article  thus:  “Elohim,  how¬ 
ever,  without  the  article  has  the  same  force,  and  is  so  used 
in  a  multitude  of  passages.  When  used  of  God  it  is  usually 
construed  with  verbs  and  adjectives  in  the  singular.  For  this 
peculiar  construction  of  a  plural  substantive  with  singular 
adjuncts  various  suggestions  have  been  offered  by  way  of 
accounting.  All  are  agreed  that  it  is  a  constructio  ad  sensum; 
but  what  is  the  sense  thereby  indicated,  critics  are  not  agreed. 
The  older  theologians  held  that  the  fact  of  the  Trinity  was 
thereby  indicated,  the  plural  substantive  being  expressive  of 
the  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  the  singular  adjunct  inti¬ 
mating  that  nevertheless  God  is  one.  This  now  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  rejected ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  deserves  to  be  so. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  law  of  Hebrew  syntax  that  an  object  in 
which  plurality  is  combined  into  a  unity  is  construed  in  the 
plural  with  verbs  and  adjectives  in  the  singular.  .  .  .  This 
being  an  established  usage  of  Hebrew  speech,  it  does  not 
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appear  to  me  at  all  improbable  that  it  was  because  the  ancient 
Hebrews  knew  somewhat  at  least  of  the  distinction  in  the 
Godhead  that  they  construed  not  only  Elohim,  but  other  des¬ 
ignations  of  the  Deity  in  the  plural  with  verbs  and  adjectives 
in  the  singular.”" 

Similarly,  Dr.  Richard  Watson  remarks,  after  having  dis¬ 
cussed  various  passages  in  which  the  plural  of  Deity  is  im¬ 
plied  :  “These  instances  need  not  be  multiplied :  they  are  the 
common  forms  of  speech  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  no 
criticism  has  been  able  to  resolve  into  mere  idioms,  and 
which  only  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead  can  satisfactorily  explain.  If  they  were  mere 
idioms,  they  could  not  have  been  misunderstood  by  those  to 
whom  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  native,  to  imply  plurality.  .  .  . 
The  argument  for  the  trinity  drawn  from  the  plural  appella¬ 
tions  given  to  God  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  was  opposed  by 
the  younger  Buxtorf  [1599-1664];  who  yet  admits  that  this 
argument  should  not  altogether  be  rejected  among  Christians, 
‘for  upon  the  same  principle  on  which  not  a  few  of  the  Jews 
refer  this  emphatical  application  of  the  plural  number  to  a 
plurality  of  powers  or  of  influences,  or  of  operations,  that  is, 
ad  extra;  why  may  we  not  refer  it,  ad  intra,  to  a  plurality  of 
persons  and  to  personal  works?  Yea,  who  certainly  knows 
what  that  was  which  the  ancient  Jews  understood  by  this 
plurality  of  powers  and  faculties?' 

This  line  of  discussion  might  be  pursued  indeflnitely;  but 
since  it  anticipates  the  truth  yet  to  be  contemplated  under 
Trinitarianism,  further  evidence  will  be  reserved  for  that 
thesis. 

c.  Adon,  Adonai. 

This  name  of  Deity  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  with 
great  frequency  and  expresses  sovereign  dominion  and  pos¬ 
session.  On  this  name  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofleld  writes, 

“(1)  The  primary  meaning  of  Adon,  Adonai,  is  Master, 
and  it  is  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  both  to 

^^System  of  BiblUal  Theology,  Vol.  I,  pp,  34,  35. 

^^Theological  Institutes,  Vol.  I,  p,  468. 
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Deity  and  to  man.  The  latter  instances  are  distinguished 
in  the  English  version  by  the  omission  of  the  capital.  As 
applied  to  man,  the  word  is  used  of  two  relationships :  master 
and  husband  (Gen.  24:9,  10,  12,  ^master,*  may  illustrate  the 
former;  Gen.  18:12,  ‘lord,*  the  latter).  Both  these  relation¬ 
ships  exist  between  Christ  and  the  believer  (John  13:13, 
‘master*;  2  Cor.  11:2,  3,  ‘husband*). 

“(2)  Two  principles  inhere  in  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant:  (a)  the  Master *s  right  to  implicit  obedience 
(John  13:13;  Matt.  23:10;  Luke  6:46);  (b)  the  servant’s 
right  to  direction  in  service  (Isa.  6:8-11).  Clear  distinction 
in  the  use  of  the  divine  names  is  illustrated  in  Ex.  4:10-12. 
Moses  feels  his  weakness  and  incompetency,  and  ‘Moses  said 
unto  the  LORD  [Jehovah],  0  my  Lord  {Adonai]j  I  am  not 
eloquent,*  etc.  Since  service  is  in  question,  Moses  (appro¬ 
priately)  addresses  Jehovah  as  Lord.  But  now  power  is  in 
question,  and  it  is  not  the  Lord  (Adonai)  but  Jehovah 
(LORD)  who  answers  (referring  to  creation  power) — ‘and 
Jehovah  said  unto  him.  Who  hath  made  man*s  mouth?  .  .  . 
Now  therefore  go,  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth.*  The  same 
distinction  appears  in  Josh.  7:8-11.**’* 

2.  Compounds, 

The  supreme  name,  Jehovah,  is  compounded  with  Elo- 
him,  as  Jehovah  Elohim,  translated  in  the  A.  V.  as  LORD 
God  (cf.  Gen.  2 :4) ;  with  Adonai,  as  Adonai  Jehovah,  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  A.  V.  as  Lord  GOD;  and  with  Sabaoth,  as  Jeho¬ 
vah  Sabaoth,  translated  in  the  A.  V.  as  LORD  of  Hosts. 

The  primary  name  Elohim  is  compounded  with  Shaddai, 
as  El  Shaddai,  translated  in  the  A.  V.  as  Almighty  God 
(Gen.  17:1);  with  Elyon,  as  El  Elyon,  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Most  High,  or  most  high  God  (Gen.  14:18);  and 
with  01am,  as  El  Olam,  translated  in  the  A.  V.  as  everlasting 
God  (Gen.  21:33). 

Again,  Jehovah  is  compounded  with  seven  appellatives, 
(a)  Jehovah-jireh,  “The  LORD  will  provide**  (Gen.  22:14); 


^'Scofield  Reference  Bible,  p.  24. 
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(b)  Jehovah-rapha,  “The  LORD  that  healeth”  (Ex.  15 :26) ; 

(c)  Jehovah-nissi,  “The  LORD  our  banner”  (Ex.  17 :8-15) ; 

(d)  Jehovah-shalom,  “The  LORD  our  peace”  (Judges  6:23, 
24);  (e)  Jehovah-roi,  “The  LORD  my  shepherd”  (Ps.  23:1); 
(f)  Jehovah-tsidkenu,  “The  LORD  our  righteousness”  (Jer. 
23:6);  and  (g)  Jehovah-shammah,  “The  LORD  is  there” 
(Ezek.  48:35). 

3.  Old  Testament  Epithets, 

God  is  mentioned  metaphorically  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  King,  Lawgiver,  Judge,  Rock,  Fortress,  Tower,  Deliverer, 
Shepherd,  Husband,  Husbandman,  and  Father. 

4.  New  Testament  Names  of  Deity. 

As  these  terms  and  their  relationships  are  yet  to  be 
considered  under  the  Trinitarian  discussion,  only  a  brief 
outline  is  introduced  here. 

The  full  and.  final  name  for  Deity  is  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  This  may  be  made  more  explicit,  as,  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  titles  of 
the  First  Person  are  largely  restricted  to  combinations  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  word  Father.  He  is  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  Mercies,  He  is  ad¬ 
dressed  as  Abba,  Father,  Heavenly  Father,  Father  of  Spirits, 
Holy  Father,  Righteous  Father,  Father  of  Lights,  and  Father 
of  Glory. 

There  are  in  all  about  three  hundred  titles  or  designa¬ 
tions  in  the  Bible  which  refer  to  the  Second  Person.  How¬ 
ever,  His  full  and  final  name  is  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Lord 
being  the  title  of  Deity,  Jesus  being  the  title  of  humanity, 
and  Christ  being  the  title  of  office  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King,  or  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  evident 
that  the  selection  of  the  names  and  the  order  of  their  ar¬ 
rangement  in  any  given  text  is  with  divine  purpose  and 
manifests  divine  wisdom  in  every  instance. 

There  are  no  names  of  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed.  He  is 
known  by  descriptive  titles  as  The  Spirit  of  God,  The  Spirit 
of  Christ.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty  such  designations. 
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ConcliLsion. 

At  the  end  of  this  examination  into  the  essentials  of 
Theism,  and  before  entering  upon  the  engaging  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  triune  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  a  brief 
backward  look  may  not  be  without  profit.  Having  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  of  the  authoritative  and  trustworthy  nature 
of  the  Scriptures  and  having;  established  the  ground  of 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God  to  the  satisfaction  of  reason, 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  set  forth  from  Revelation  the 
character  and  infinity  of  God  as  represented  in  His  attri¬ 
butes;  His  sovereignty  as  manifested  in  His  decree;  and 
His  glory  as  disclosed  in  His  names.  Though  of  necessity 
some  questions  remain  unsolved,  the  overwhelming  reality 
of  God's  Person,  character,  and  ways  have  been  exhibited 
and  defended.  He  thus  stands  forth  before  the  devout  and 
attentive  mind  as  the  One  who  is  Supreme  over  all  His  crea¬ 
tion  and  its  sole  object  of  adoration  and  glory.  Imperfec¬ 
tions  must  always  attend  such  an  effort  as  this.  The  finite 
mind  cannot  fully  portray  the  infinite  either  by  imagination 
or  by  word.  It  should  now  be  clear  that  God  is  All  in  All. 
Without  such  belief  in  the  reality  which  He  is,  all  that  seems 
certain  becomes  uncertain  and  incomprehensible.  The  idea 
that  God  exists  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis;  it  is  the  only  basis 
upon  which  human  reason  and  understanding  can  build  their 
frail  structure.  How  without  remedy  all  such  edifices  are 
demolished  when  the  essential  truth  concerning  God  is  ques¬ 
tioned!  In  the  light  of  the  whole  disclosure  which  Theism 
affords,  a  personal  faith  is  demanded  in  rational  beings  and 
should  be  established  by  theistic  study.  Such  a  faith  is  a 
treasure  needing  to  be  guarded  and  defended  against  hostile 
attacks,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  Him. 

“Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only 
wise  God,  he  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.” 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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JOB  AND  THE  NATION  ISRAEL 
First  Study:  In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy 
By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  book  is  named  after  its  chief  character,  Job,  which 
means  “persecuted”  or  “afflicted.”  In  our  canon  it  is  the 
first  of  the  poetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Although 
the  book  is  poetry  the  story  is  not  fiction  but  fact  (cf.  Ezek. 
14:14,  20;  Jas.  5:11).  The  events  must  have  taken  place 
in  patriarchal  times  for  (1)  there  is  no  mention  of  the  law; 
(2)  the  offerings  are  burnt  offerings  and  not  sin  offerings 
as  required  under  the  law;  (3)  Job  performs  the  functions 
of  a  priest  himself;  and  (4)  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
exodus  from  Egypt.  The  book  is  a  work  unsurpassed  for 
depth  of  feeling  and  grandeur  of  thought  and  conception. 
Luther  said  of  it:  “Magnificent  and  sublime  as  no  other 
book  of  Scripture.”  Renan,  the  author  and  critic  of  the 
past  century,  delivered  himself  as  follows:  “The  Book  of 
Job  is  the  Hebrew  book  par  excellence — it  is  in  the  Book 
of  Job  that  the  force,  beauty,  the  depth  of  the  Hebrew 
genius  are  seen  at  their  best.”  Tennyson  called  it  “the  great¬ 
est  poem  of  ancient  or  modern  times.”  Carlyle  said  it  was 
“apart  from  all  theories  about  it,  one  of  the  greatest  things 
ever  written  with  pen.  There  is  nothing  written,  I  think, 
in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  of  equal  merit.” 

The  theme,  subject,  or  problem  of  the  book  is  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  godly.  The  suffering  of  the  ungodly  is  no  mys¬ 
tery.  The  psalmist  said:  “Bloodthirsty  and  deceitful  men 
shall  not  live  out  half  their  days”  (Psa.  66 :23 ;  cf.  also  Prov. 
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29:1).  But  why  do  the  godly  suffer?  The  book  really  deals 
with  five  problems  that  grow  out  of  this  main  one  and  in¬ 
clude  it.  (1)  Can  man  serve  God  disinterestedly  from  pure 
love  of  Him  or  is  all  his  worship  of  God  tainted  with  ulterior 
and  selfish  motives?  (2)  Is  there  anyone  but  God  to  whom 
the  control  of  the  circumstances  of  human  life  can  be 
attributed?  (3)  Are  man’s  outward  circumstances  a  crite¬ 
rion  and  standard  of  his  moral  character  and  life  before 
God?  (4)  Can  men,  by  their  wisdom,  rightly  and  completely 
comprehend  the  workings  of  the  providence  of  God?  (5) 
Since  the  righteous  do  endure  such  great  afflictions  in  this 
life,  is  a  life  of  righteousness  worth  it  in  the  last  analysis? 

Scripture  is  so  full  in  its  truth  that  although  there  is 
but  one  interpretation,  there  may  be  many  applications. 
This  book  in  particular  lends  itself  to  several  applications. 
By  way  of  comparison  with  Job  we  can  see  the  believer 
of  this  age  exposed  to  himself  by  the  dealings  and  chasten- 
ings  of  God,  judging  himself,  mistrusting  himself,  resting 
in  the  all-sufficient  grace  of  God.  By  way  of  contrast  with 
Job  we  can  see  Christ,  the  sinless  Sufferer,  doing  God’s  will 
without  murmuring  and  with  complete  trust  in  the  wisdom 
and  will  of  the  Father.  By  way  of  application  we  can  dis¬ 
cern  in  Job  the  whole  story  of  the  salvation  of  the  sinner. 
An  Englishman  once  said  to  Moody:  “Did  you  ever  notice 
this,  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  the  key  to  the  whole  Bible? 
If  you  understand  Job  you  will  understand  the  whole  Bible!” 
“No,”  said  Moody,  “I  don’t  comprehend  that.  Job  the  key 
to  the  whole  Bible!  How  do  you  make  that  out?”  He  said: 
“I  divide  Job  into  seven  heads.  The  first  head  is:  A  perfect 
man  untried.  That  is  what  God  said  about  Job;  that  is 
Adam  in  Eden.  He  was  perfect  when  God  put  him  there. 
The  second  head  is:  Tried  by  adversity.  Job  fell,  as  Adam 
fell  in  Eden.  The  third  head  is:  The  wisdom  of  the  world. 
The  world  tried  to  restore  Job;  the  three  wise  men  came 
to  help  him.  That  was  the  wisdom  of  the  world  centered 
in  those  three  men.  You  cannot,”  he  said,  “find  any  such 
eloquent  language  or  wisdom  anywhere,  in  any  part  of  the 
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world,  as  those  three  men  displayed,  but  they  did  not  know 
anything  about  grace,  and  could  not,  therefore,  help  Job.” 
'Then  in  the  fourth  place,  in  comes  the  Daysman,  that  is 
Christ.  In  the  fifth  place,  God  speaks;  and  in  the  sixth,  Job 
learns  his  lesson.  T  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear:  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.*  And  then  down  came 
Job  flat  on  the  dunghill.  The  seventh  head  is  this,  that  God 
restores  him.  Our  last  estate  is  better  than  our  first.** 

By  way  of  comparison,  still  further.  Job  is  a  picture 
of  the  nation  Israel.  This  thought  we  shall  attempt  to  carry 
through  our  three  studies.  For  our  purposes  and  true  to 
the  movement  of  the  book  we  divide  Job  into  three  sections: 
chapters  1*3  speak  of  the  suffering  Job;  chapters  4-31  set 
forth  the  sophistries  of  his  friends;  chapters  32-42  reveal 
the  salvation  or  deliverance  of  Job  by  the  Lord. 

JOB  IN  HIS  SUFFERING 

First,  let  us  note  what  kind  of  man  Job  was.  Then  let 
us  consider  his  suffering,  sorrow,  and  trial.  This  one  deliv¬ 
ered  over  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Satan,  was  no  ordi¬ 
nary  man.  He  had  wealth  (cf.  1:3;  29:3,  6,  19).  He  knew 
the  prosperity  of  the  Lord.  He  was  blessed  with  children 
(1:2).  They  are  a  heritage  from  the  Lord.  He  was  highly 
honored  (29:7-11;  29:21-25).  He  was  educated.  He  shows 
familiarity  with  writing,  building,  natural  history,  astron¬ 
omy,  and  science  in  general.  He  was  pious  and  godly  (1:1,  6, 
8;  2:3).  He  was  perfect.  This  does  not  mean  sinlessly  per¬ 
fect.  He  was  perfect  in  the  sense  of  complete  as  the  word 
denotes  (tarn,  from  tamam,  to  be  complete,  whole).  His 
godly  life  was  well-rounded:  not  zealous  in  some  things 
and  lax  in  others.  He  was  as  honest  in  public  as  in  private; 
he  was  as  true  with  men  as  with  God.  He  was  upright, 
sincere,  and  straightforward,  as  we  say  “on  the  level.**  He 
feared  God.  God  was  the  center  of  his  life  and  desire.  He 
lived  in  the  presence  of  God.  He  turned  away  from  evil, 
shunning  every  form  of  it.  He  was  concerned  for  the  spir- 
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itual  well-being  of  his  children  (1:6).  It  was  not  spasmodic 
but  a  constant  practice  of  his.  This  is  brought  out  by  two 
features  of  the  original  text:  first,  the  words,  “all  the  days,” 
and  secondly,  the  verb  in  the  imperfect  denotes  that  which 
is  continuous  and  reiterated.  He  ever  concerned  himself  for 
the  needy  (29:12-17). 

Just  as  Job  was  an  extraordinary  man,  so  was  his  trial 
unusual  at  the  hand  of  the  enemy  Satan.  Job  was  tried 
in  his  circumstances  or  circumstantially,  in  his  body  or 
physically,  and  in  his  faith  or  spiritually.  In  these  three 
spheres  he  was  tested  to  the  full.  He  lost  all  his  wealth 
and  property.  He  lost  his  children,  dearer  far  than  his 
riches.  And  all  of  this  transpired  with  Satanic  speed  and 
suddenness.  He  lost  his  health.  Someone  has  described  it: 
“The  disease  of  Job  seems  to  have  been  an  universal  ulcer, 
producing  an  eruption  over  his  entire  person,  and  attended 
with  violent  pain  and  constant  restlessness.  A  universal 
boil,  or  group  of  boils,  over  the  body  would  accord  with  the 
account  of  the  disease  in  the  various  parts  of  the  book. 
In  the  elephantiasis  the  skin  is  covered  with  incrustations 
like  those  of  an  elephant.  It  is  a  chronic  and  contagious 
disease,  marked  by  a  thickening  of  the  legs,  with  a  loss  of 
hair  and  feeling,  a  swelling  of  the  face,  and  a  hoarse,  nasal 
voice.  It  affects  the  whole  body:  the  bones  as  well  as  the 
skin  are  covered  with  spots,  and  tumors,  at  first  red,  but 
afterwards  black.”  Payson  was  asked,  when  under  great 
bodily  affliction,  whether  he  could  see  any  particular  reason  for 
such  dealings  of  God  with  him.  “No,”  he  said,  “but  I  am 
as  well  satisfied  as  if  I  could  see  ten  thousand;  God’s  will 
is  the  very  perfection  of  all  reason.”  So  reasoned  Job  in  his 
trial.  Then  Job  lost  the  help  and  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  wife.  Through  all  these  tests  Job  stood  firm  and 
glorified  God. 

ISRAEL  IN  HER  SUFFERING 

What  a  parallel  to  these  things  does  the  nation  Israel 
afford!  She  too  was  highly  favored  of  God.  God  delighted 
in  her.  He  called  her  the  apple  of  His  eye.  His  chosen, 
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His  son.  Yes,  He  even  called  her  His  Jeshurun  (the  same 
root  word  as  “upright”  used  of  Job),  His  upright  one  (Dt. 
32:15;  33:5;  33:26;  Isa.  44:2).  She  too  was  prosperous 
under  the  hand  of  God  (Dt.  8:18).  God  gave  her  power  to 
acquire  wealth.  Just  as  Satan  resisted  God’s  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  and  joy  in  Job,  so  has  he  done  and  still  does 
with  regard  to  Israel  (Zech.  3:1  ff).  God  delivered  Job 
permissively  into  the  hands  and  devices  of  the  enemy  Satan 
for  dreadful  trials.  In  a  similar  manner  God  delivered 
over  the  dearly  beloved  of  His  soul  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies  (Jer.  12:7).  As  Job  was  stripped  of  all,  so  was 
Israel  also  (Lam.  5:1-5).  This  is  true  in  a  greater  measure 
today  than  it  was  in  Jeremiah’s  day  when  he  wrote  the 
“Lamentations.”  Many  were  the  waves  and  billows  of  woe 
that  came  over  Job.  How  many  and  of  what  magnitude 
have  they  been  that  have  swept  over  Israel  and  still  engulf 
her  in  this  hour!  First,  she  was  persecuted  of  Pharaoh 
upon  arriving  at  nationhood.  Then  the  nations  on  the  wilder¬ 
ness  journey,  especially  Amalek,  vented  their  wrath  on  her. 
In  later  years  Haman  took  up  the  cudgel  of  persecution 
against  her  to  exterminate  her.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the 
second  century  before  Christ  joined  himself  to  the  number 
of  those  who  can  be  called  the  inveterate  and  unrelenting 
enemies  of  Israel.  The  Middle  Ages  saw  wave  after  wave 
of  destruction  break  over  the  defenseless  head  of  the  nation 
of  the  weary  foot  and  the  weary  heart.  If  thousands  died 
in  plagues  from  contaminated  waters,  it  was  Israel  who 
had  committed  the  dastardly  deed,  although  many  of  her 
own  number  perished.  If  a  Gentile  child  were  found  dead 
near  the  time  of  Passover,  it  was  the  community  of  God’s  peo¬ 
ple  that  had  perpetrated  the  crime  in  order  to  have  the  blood 
for  ritual  purposes,  although  it  was  known  that  Israel 
turned  with  loathing  from  all  blood  in  their  ritual  and  in 
their  food  according  to  the  explicit  prohibitions  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  long,  sad,  blood-stained  story  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Inquisition  has  never  been  fully  told  and  it  were  best 
passed  over  in  some  degree  of  silence.  And  what  shall  we 
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say  of  her  present  day  privations,  wanderings,  and  sorrows? 
And  the  end  is  definitely  not  yet.  Israel’s  history  has  been 
one  drawn-out  concatenation  of  woes. 

But  we  must  realize  what  Job’s  friends  had  to  learn 
and  that  is  that  not  all  suffering  is  retributive.  God’s  great¬ 
est  trials  are  inflicted  upon  the  strongest  for  by  His  grace 
they  are  empowered  to  bear  them.  If  Job  had  only  known 
what  God  had  said  of  him  to  Satan  and  how  His  heart  went 
out  to  Job  in  his  trial;  if  Israel  only  knew  what  God  has 
said  of  her  in  His  Word  to  Satan  and  all  men  and  how 
His  heart  yearns  for  her!  Here  we  have  exemplified  in  a 
clear  way  the  truth  that  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chas- 
teneth.  Satan  in  the  last  analysis  strikes  at  God  by  imply¬ 
ing  that  He  can  only  be  loved  with  a  mercenary  love  and 
only  for  His  benefits  do  human  creatures  feel  drawn  to  Him. 
When  the  human  heart  really  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  love 
in  the  heart  of  God,  it  responds  with  love.  “We  love  him, 
because  he  first  loved  us.” 

It  is  said  that  Spurgeon,  while  visiting  at  a  friend’s 
home  in  the  country,  was  attracted  to  a  beautiful  weather- 
vane  which  the  friend  had  placed  upon  the  cupola  of  a  new 
barn  which  had  just  been  built.  On  the  weather-vane  were 
inscribed  the  words,  “God  is  love.”  Spurgeon  expressed 
surprise  at  the  choice  of  such  a  motto  for  such  a  place  and 
said,  “What  do  you  mean  by  putting  that  text  of  Scripture 
on  the  weather-vane?  Do  you  mean  that  God’s  love  is  as 
changeable  as  the  wind?”  “Oh,  no,”  said  his  friend,  “I 
mean  to  say  that  God  is  love  whichever  way  the  wind  blows.” 
Job  learned  this  truth;  Israel  as  a  nation  will  yet  learn  it. 
No  matter  what  the  trial,  how  deep  the  sorrow,  how  cut¬ 
ting  the  wound,  how  painful  the  disease,  how  loathesome 
the  affliction,  how  unbearable  the  circumstances,  God  is 
always  and  ever  love.  And  He  chastens  those  He  loves.  In 
these  first  chapters  we  have  seen  that  God  permits  the 
godly  to  suffer  for  the  glory  of  God.  In  the  remainder  of 
the  poem  it  is  seen  that  the  godly  suffer  for  their  own  good 
as  well. 
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What  is  as  evident  as  the  afflictions  imposed  by  Satan 
upon  Job  is  the  protection  afforded  him  by  God.  Satan  in 
his  venom  could  go  only  thus  far  and  no  farther.  Through¬ 
out  the  centuries  Satan  has  longed  to  blot  out  Israel  but 
she  knows  God’s  protecting  hand.  It  is  said  of  Felix  of  Nola 
that  when  he  was  hotly  pursued  by  murderers,  he  took 
refuge  in  a  cave,  and  instantly  over  the  rift  of  it  the  spiders 
wove  their  webs.  Seeing  the  web  the  murderers  passed  by. 
Then  said  this  saint,  “Where  God  is  not,  a  wall  is  but  a 
spider’s  web;  where  God  is,  a  spider’s  web  is  as  a  wall.” 
How  true  for  Job  and  how  true  for  Israel! 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January-March,  1940,  number) 


O-  O-  O' 

TESTIMONIES 

“It  is  my  confident  hope  that  my  subjects  may  never  cease 
to  cherish  their  noble  inheritance  in  the  English  Bible,  which, 
in  a  secular  aspect,  is  the  first  of  national  treasures  and  is, 
in  its  spiritual  significance,  the  most  valuable  thing  that  this 
world  affords.” — George  V,  King  and  Emperor,  British 
Empire. 

“The  Bible  is  a  book  in  comparison  with  which  all  others 
in  my  eyes  are  of  minor  importance,  and  which  in  all  my 
perplexities  and  distresses  has  never  failed  to  give  me  light 
and  strength.” — General  Robert  E.  Lee. 


Quoted  from  The  Peerless  Book. 
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THE  FLOOD  TRADITIONS  AND  THEIR  RELATION 
TO  THE  BIBLE 

By  Arthur  C.  Custance,  B.A.,  M.V.I. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  paper  was  read  before  the  1939  opening  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Kelvin  Institute  of  Toronto. 

So  numerous  among  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  world 
are  the  traditions  of  a  deluge  that  a  treatment  of  such  a 
theme  in  so  small  a  compass  as  this  is  likely  to  suffer  from 
two  rather  serious  faults.  It  may  be  uninteresting  because 
it  approaches  too  closely  to  being  merely  a  catalogue  of 
sources.  And  it  may  become  of  little  permanent  value  by 
concentrating  for  the  sake  of  interest  on  too  few  of  these 
records  to  make  it  in  any  sense  a  treatment  of  flood  tradi¬ 
tions  in  general.  What  I  propose  to  do,  therefore,  is  to 
discuss  some  of  the  more  surprising  common  factors  which 
are  embedded  within  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
stories,  and  having  pointed  these  out  to  show  that  their 
diversity  is  of  a  nature  which  makes  the  Biblical  record  of 
peculiar  importance.  At  the  end  of  the  paper  I  propose  to 
list,  so  that  the  article  may  be  used  subsequently  as  a  key 
to  a  wider  study  if  desired,  a  catalogue  of  the  nations  which 
have  such  stories,  and  the  sources  where  I  personally  have 
found  references  made  by  authorities,  detailed  or  otherwise, 
to  these  ancient  records.  If  this  paper  awakens  your  interest 
in  the  general  question  and  leads  you  to  make  further  in¬ 
vestigations,  it  will  provide  a  key  for  such  study.  At  the 
same  time  any  student  may  And  it  valuable  to  have  such 
a  source  catalogue  behind  him,  if  he  has  occasion  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  teaching  which  maintains  that  the  flood  was  of  no 
great  significance  and  the  Hebrew  record  a  mere  borrowing 
from  pagan  sources  that  had  recorded  only  an  unusual  abnor¬ 
mal  river  flood. 

At  this  point  certain  considerations  might  be  remarked 
upon  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  borrowing  on  the  part 
of  the  Bible  and  on  the  part  of  pagan  traditions.  The  only 
case  where  borrowing  from  the  Bible  might  be  suggested  is 
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in  the  case  of  the  S3rrian  story  referred  to  by  Lucian,  the 
source  of  which  I  have  added  at  the  end  of  the  paper.  Apart 
from  this  one  tradition  three  important  considerations 
apply  to  them  all.  First,  other  Biblical  events  such  as  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  the  standing  still  of 
the  sun  and  the  story  of  Jonah  are  sufficiently  remarkable 
and  supernatural  to  be  taken  over  by  the  various  peoples 
into  their  mythology  and  made  their  own.  No  trace  of  these 
however  is  found  except  in  two  cases,  and  both  of  these 
in  the  Latin  traditions.  It  is  only  what  would  be  expected, 
if  the  flood  traditions  are  relics  of  an  experimental  fact  in 
which  the  world  of  men  was  involved.  Secondly,  if  the 
flood  story  is  the  result  of  very  early  missionary  activity 
the  other  stories  would  also  be  found,  and  the  flood  story 
itself  would  have  been  preserved  with  greater  accuracy 
in  the  places  where  the  story  is  preserved  in  ordinance  and 
rite  as  well  as  tradition.  And  thirdly,  the  assumption  of 
the  truth  of  the  deluge  account  of  Genesis  offers  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  more  ancient  a 
tradition  is,  and  the  more  close  geographically  to  that  cen¬ 
tral  place  in  Asia  where  the  Bible  says  the  ark  landed,  the 
more  reasonable  and  sane  is  the  legend,  the  more  generally 
like  the  Biblical  account  and  vice  versa.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  story  loses  its  accuracy  each  time  it  is  told;  that 
accounts  for  the  general  situation  as  it  exists. 

That  the  Bible  has  borrowed  its  account  from  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  the  stand  usually  taken 
by  critics  in  general.  But  a  comparison  of  the  flood  story 
of  these  people  with  the  record  of  Genesis  reveals  a  re¬ 
markable  number  of  differences  which  could  not  be  accounted 
for  thus.  Hence  one  scholar  says,  “An  examination  of  the 
Babylonian  deluge  tablets  enables  us  to  detect  a  number 
of  words  and  phrases  which  have  been  derived  directly 
from  some  older  document  used  by  the  compiler  of  that 
work.”  That  document,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  urged 
by  Schrader  and  Delitzsch,  appears  to  have  been  consid- 
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erably  older  than  the  Babylonian  deluge  tablets.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  latter  speak  of  a  “ship,”  a  “steering-man”  and 
the  ship  as  “sailing.”  The  description  in  all  the  editions 
of  the  Babylonian  story  is  the  same,  but  all  these  things 
are  omitted  in  the  Genesis  record.  “It  would  have  been 
easy  in  the  course  of  time  to  develop  a  ship  out  of  a  float¬ 
ing  barge,  and  to  introduce  gradually  the  idea  of  a  steers¬ 
man.  But  the  reverse  process  is  inconceivable”  (Rev.  C. 
H.  Wright,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Ph.D.;  Knight  of  the  North  Star, 
Sweden;  formerly  Donnelian  Lecturer,  T.C.D.;  Bampton 
Lecturer;  Grinfield  Lecturer  on  the  LXX.;  Public  Examiner 
on  Semitic  Languages  in  Oxford).  It  might  be  pointed  out 
that  it  is  an  acknowledged  law  that  tradition  grows  in 
detail  as  it  ages,  especially  detail  characteristic  of  a  local¬ 
ity.  As  far  as  I  know,  once  a  tradition  is  found  which  can 
be  traced  back  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  it  has 
been  found  without  exception  to  have  grown  in  detail,  not 
diminished.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  which  the 
critics  themselves  recognize.  Moreover,  no  other  flood  tradi¬ 
tion  has  ever  been  claimed  as  the  basis  of  the  Biblical  nar¬ 
rative  except  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  (which  are 
essentially  one).  Thus  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  record 
in  Genesis  is  the  authentic  history. 

The  common  factors  of  these  traditions  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  three  general  heads:  first,  the  cause  and 
effect  of  the  deluge;  second,  the  fact  that  a  favoured  few 
escaped;  third,  the  method  of  their  escape.  Almost  without 
exception  the  moral  collapse  of  mankind  is  the  cause  as¬ 
signed.  This  is  most  significant.  To  teach  this  very  lesson 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  story  within  the  Bible.  For  example,  witness  the 
use  made  of  it  in  the  New  Testament.  Similarly  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  account  says,  after  relating  the  escape  of  Ziugiddu 
who  was  given  advance  notice  of  the  coming  catastrophe, 
“Then  Ziugiddu,  the  King  of  the  seed  that  was  cursed,  he 
[the  god]  made.”  In  his  famous  work  The  Growth  of 
Religion  Prof.  Schmidt  of  Vienna  says,  “The  most  primitive 
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tribes  among  the  Australians  have  a  tradition  of  a  flood  that 
God  sent  to  punish  mankind”  (p.  247).  The  Persian  story 
related  by  Cumont  taught,  “The  world,  having  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  Ahriman,  the  prince  of  darkness,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  it  with  a  flood  to  sweep  away  its  impurity.” 
The  story  adds  that  the  waters  prevailed  above  the  earth 
about  five  cubits,  so  that  all  the  creation  died  save  one  man 
alone  (because  he  had  been  secretly  advised  by  the  gods  he 
could  escape).  The  Persian  founders  of  Mithraism  placed 
the  beginning  of  history  in  this  event.  According  to  Nel¬ 
son,  two  other  Persian  traditions  tell  the  same  story  with 
somewhat  peculiar  details. 

The  Greek  tradition  of  the  escape  of  Deucalian  is  well 
known,  Hesiod  and  Ovid  both  referring  to  it.  The  striking 
thing  again  lies  in  the  fact  that  sin  brought  on  the  judg¬ 
ment.  In  a  paraphrase  of  the  latter  we  read,  “Mankind’s 
a  monster,  and  the  ungodly  times  confederate  with  guilt 
are  sworn  to  crimes.  All  are  alike  involved  in  ill,  and  all 
must  by  the  same  relentless  fury  fall.”  Lucian,  who  also 
refers  to  this  tradition,  tells  that  Deucalian  made  provision 
for  certain  animals,  and  that  he  emphatically  declares  the 
visitation  was  caused  by  the  enormous  sin  of  man.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  he  says  the  earth  as  well  as  the 
heavens  poured  out  water.  Other  traditions  specifically  say 
the  same  thing.  For  example,  the  Pimas,  another  tribe  in 
Northern  Mexico  less  well  known  than  the  Aztecs,  etc., 
relate  that  a  certain  prophet  was  warned  by  an  eagle  (a 
messenger  from  heaven)  about  a  deluge  coming,  but  the 
man  laughed  at  it.  A  second  warning  came  from  the  same 
bird  that  also  went  unheeded.  The  eagle  came  a  third  time, 
saying  that  the  whole  Gila  valley  would  be  laid  waste.  Still 
he  gave  no  heed.  Then  there  came  suddenly  a  peal  of 
thunder  and  an  awful  crash,  besides  a  green  mound  of 
water  raised  itself  over  the  plain.  The  realism  of  this  tradi¬ 
tion  is  paralleled  in  many  of  them.  Cf.  the  Babylonian 
tradition  which  likewise  refers  to  the  changes  in  weather. 
In  Barton’s  translation  of  line  92  we  read,  “I  observed  the 
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appearance  of  the  day,  the  day  was  terrible  to  look  upon 
.  .  .  There  arose  from  the  horizon  a  black  cloud.  The  god 
Adad  thundered  in  the  midst  .  .  .  All  light  was  turned 
to  darkness.  The  wind  blew,  and  the  deluge  the  flood  over¬ 
powered  [whatever  this  means],  while  the  gods  cried  like 
frightened  children  and  crouched  in  terror  like  dogs  ...” 
The  hero  of  the  story  (Utnapishtim)  says  “I  looked  upon  the 
sea,  their  heaving  was  now  still.  All  mankind  was  dead, 
and  like  logs  floated  about.”  In  line  137  he  records  later 
how  the  horror  of  the  scene  overcame  him  and  he  burst 
into  tears. 

In  the  Paciflc  islands  there  are  many  striking  traditions, 
and  especially  this  one  from  the  Leeward  Islands,  “Shortly 
after  the  first  peopling  of  the  world  by  Taata  [their  Adam], 
Ruahatu,  the  ocean  god,  was  reposing  among  the  coral  beds 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea  in  a  sacred  spot.  A  fisherman  low¬ 
ered  his  hook  among  the  branching  corals  at  the  bottom 
and  his  hook  became  entangled  in  the  hair  of  the  sleeping 
god.  In  an  instant  the  god,  aroused,  appeared  at  the  sur¬ 
face  and  after  upbraiding  him  for  his  impiety  declared  the 
land  was  criminal,  and  convicted  of  great  guilt  and  should 
be  destroyed.”  In  reference  to  the  subsequent  flood  which 
swept  all  before  it  save  the  fisherman,  the  tradition  says 
“The  waters  of  the  ocean  began  to  rise.”  This  statement 
is  made  with  no  reference  to  rain  from  heaven.  The  idea 
of  impiety  and  sin  is  most  emphatically  recalled  in  many 
traditions,  if  not  in  the  vast  majority — ^though  it  used  to 
be  claimed  otherwise.  The  Hawaiians  say  that  long  after 
the  time  of  Kiimuhonna,  the  first  man,  the  earth  became 
wicked  and  careless  of  the  worship  of  the  gods.  “One  man 
alone  was  righteous  and  his  name  was  Nu-u.  He  made  a 
great  canoe  with  a  house  on  it  and  then  stored  it  with 
food,  taking  plants  and  animals  into  it.  Then  the  waters 
came  up  [not,  came  down]  over  the  earth  and  destroyed 
all  of  mankind  except  Nu-u  and  his  family.  When  he  came 
out  upon  the  land  after  the  waters  had  subsided,  he  looked 
up  and  saw  the  moon  and  thought  that  it  was  Kane,  the 
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great  god;  and  so  worshipped  it.  This  displeased  Kane,  and 
he  came  down  on  a  rainbow  and  reproved  Nu-u,  but  he  did 
not  punish  him,  for  Nu-u  did  this  by  mistake.  When  he 
returned  to  the  sky  he  left  the  rainbow  behind  him  in  token 
of  his  forgiveness.”  This  is  striking  in  many  respects.  For 
the  very  name  of  the  righteous  man  is  preserved,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  sin  which  brought  the  deluge  and  that  this 
in  turn  came  up  over  the  earth,  and  finally  that  a  rainbow 
was  left  as  a  promise  in  the  sky. 

Referring  for  a  moment  to  the  old  world  again,  the 
Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  have  very  definite  traditions  and 
that  for  a  significant  reason.  The  fiooding  of  the  Nile,  the 
only  likely  source  of  a  flood  in  this  locality,  is  and  always 
has  been  considered  a  work  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
righteous  gods.  This  is  most  striking,  for  it  adds  double 
testimony  to  the  Biblical  account  thereby.  If  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity  have  a  flood  story  and  link  it  with  an  act  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  gods  except  one  people,  and 
if  the  story  in  each  case  is  a  fragment  of  historical  fact, 
there  must  be  some  particular  reason  for  this,  or  the  case 
for  the  universality  of  the  flood  is  weakened  considerably, 
especially  when  the  missing  tradition  is  located  among  a 
people  who  made  the  most  careful  records  from  the  earliest 
antiquity.  The  explanation  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  is 
that  a  flood  could  not  be  conceived  of  as  a  punishment.  And 
in  confirmation  of  this  observe  that  the  god  of  the  river 
Nile  was  called  No  (with  a  later  dual  form,  No-Ammon, 
so  as  to  link  two  gods  together).  There  surely  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  recurrence  of  the  name  in  the  Leeward 
Islands  and  in  Egjrpt  is  something  remarkable,  far  too 
remarkable  to  be  considered  a  mere  coincidence  or  accident. 
Besides,  the  Egyptians  are  not  entirely  without  the  basic 
elements  of  a  universal  judgment  in  their  tradition.  It  is 
only  in  the  method  of  the  punishment  that  they  offer  an 
exception.  So  when  this  exception  is  readily  explained,  it 
is  striking  evidence  in  favour  of  the  historical  reality  of  the 
deluge.  Their  vague  traditions  do  state  that  once  upon  a 
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time  Ra  assembled  the  gods  and  said,  '*Behold,  the  men  who 
have  been  begotten  by  myself,  they  utter  words  against  me 
Tell  me  what  you  would  do  in  such  a  case.  Behold,  I  have 
waited  and  have  not  slain  them  before  listening  to  their 
words.”  The  reply  was,  “Let  thy  face  permit  it,  and  let 
those  men  who  devise  wicked  things  be  smitten  and  let 
none  among  them  exist.”  A  goddess  named  Hathor  went 
forth  among  them  and  “slew  the  men  upon  the  earth,  and 
behold,  Sechet  for  many  nights  trod  with  his  feet  in  their 
blood  even  to  the  city  of  Heracleopolis.”  The  anger  of  Ra 
is  appeased  by  an  offering  comprised  of  seven  thousand 
pitchers  of  liquor  made  from  fruit  mixed  with  human 
blood.  Ra  came  to  see  the  vases  and  said,  “It  is  well,  I 
shall  protect  men  because  of  this.  I  lift  my  hand  in  regard 
to  this  and  declare  that  I  shall  no  more  slay  mankind.”  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  commanded  the  vases  to  be  over¬ 
thrown.  The  result  was  a  flood  which,  in  accordance  with 
Egyptian  experience,  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  returning 
favour.”  (See  “The  Testimony  of  Tradition  to  the  Flood,” 
Bible  League  Quarterly,  1937,  issue  162.)  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Titcomb,  M.A.,  of  the  Victoria  Institute  says  in  his  paper 
on  Ethnic  Testimonies  to  the  Pentateuch,  “Speaking  of 
Noah,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  some  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inscriptions  represent  *the  god  of  water'  under  the 
name  of  Noh  or  No  (this  was  the  deity  who  presided  over 
the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile),  a  title  which  plainly  re¬ 
lated  to  some  traditional  recollection  of  Noah  presiding 
triumphantly  over  the  flood”  (Transactions  of  the  Victoria 
Institute,  VI,  241). 

Referring  once  more  to  the  fact  that  sin  underlay  the 
judgment,  we  may  note  the  Syrian  account  of  Lucian  in 
which  he  says  The  aborigines  were  full  of  pride  and  inso¬ 
lence,  unfaithful  to  their  promises,  inhospitable  to  strangers, 
deaf  to  supplicants.  Hence  they  were  overtaken  by  a  great 
disaster.  The  earth  suddenly  opened  up  its  sluices,  heavy 
showers  of  rain  fell,  the  rivers  swelled  and  the  waters  every¬ 
where  prevailed.”  Jupiter,  according  to  the  Metamorphoses 
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of  Ovid,  determined  once  to  destroy  the  impious  race  of  men 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  Titans  and  proceeded  to  do  so 
by  a  great  flood.  Here  notice  the  word,  Titans.  There  are 
numerous  references  to  these  giants,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  find  that  most  of  the  flood  stories  connect  the  sin  of  the 
antediluvians  with  these  giants.  For  example,  the  Lithu¬ 
anians  have  a  tradition  that  the  god  whom  they  called  Pram- 
zinas,  seeing  the  earth  was  filled  with  disorder,  sent  two 
giants,  Wandu  and  Weyas,  to  ravage  it  and  the  punishment 
was  carried  out  by  an  overwhelming  flood.  This  only  indi¬ 
rectly  connects  the  giants  with  the  event,  but  is  interesting 
for  the  idea  is  repeated  so  frequently.  In  the  Persian  story 
already  referred  to,  the  waters  covered  the  earth  and  all 
the  evil  beings  were  drowned.  A  violent  wind  then  came 
and  finally  dried  up  the  ground,  however  there  still  re¬ 
mained  some  germs  of  the  evil  beings  which  could  yet  reap¬ 
pear.  And  though  the  judge,  Testrya,  again  came  down  in 
the  form  of  a  white  horse  in  order  to  wipe  these  out  of 
existence,  he  was  challenged  by  a  black  horse,  none  other 
than  the  demon  Aposha,  who  successfully  fought  him  off. 
This  might  all  be  compared  with  the  statement  in  Gen.  6 
that  there  were  giants  in  the  time  of  the  apostasy,  who 
were  probably  (as  I  believe)  connected  with  demons  or  fallen 
angels,  and  after  that  time — even  after  the  deluge — ^they 
still  remained,  now  mentioned  with  the  name  Anakim.  In 
Scandinavia  we  read  in  the  Voluspa  that  “Bor’s  son  slew 
the  giant  Ymi,  and  when  he  fell  so  much  blood  ran  out  of 
his  wounds  that  the  whole  generation  of  the  Rime-orges 
was  drowned  in  it,  save  one  who  escaped  with  his  house¬ 
hold.”  The  Voguls  in  the  Ural  Mountains  of  Russia  have 
this  legend,  “After  seven  years  of  drought  the  great  woman 
said  to  the  great  man,  Tt  will  rain  presently.  How  must  we 
save  ourselves?’  And  the  other  giants  assembled  together 
in  a  town  to  take  counsel,  ’What  must  we  do?’  ”  And  the 
tradition  tells  of  a  universal  flood  from  which  the  man  and 
the  woman  escaped  in  a  hewn-out  log. 

The  sin  element  in  these  stories  takes  some  strange 
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forms.  A  Fiji  Island  legend,  as  reported  by  Williams,  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  cause  of  the  flood  was  the  killing  of  a 
favourite  bird  of  the  god  Mdengei  by  his  two  evil  grand¬ 
sons.  These,  instead  of  apologizing  for  their  offense,  added 
insolent  language  to  the  outrage  and  fortifying  themselves 
in  the  high  town  in  which  they  lived,  defied  the  god  to  do 
his  worst.  The  god  sent  a  flood  which  overthrew  them, 
while  a  remnant  of  the  race  was  saved  in  a  vessel  which 
was  at  last  grounded  by  the  subsiding  waters  on  Mbenga. 
Hence  the  Mbenga  draw  their  claim  to  stand  first  in  Fiji 
rank.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  locality.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  most  of  the  people  who  maintain  such  tradi¬ 
tions  also  hold  that  the  ark  rested  in  their  own  locality. 
The  Andaman  Islands  have  a  story  in  which  the  survivors 
found  themselves  near  Wotaemi,  when  the  waters  had  sub¬ 
sided.  According  to  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  the 
Menangkalan  natives  of  Sumatra  have  a  tradition  that 
Noah  landed  on  their  Mount  Marapi.  The  Pimas,  of  whom 
mention  has  already  been  made,  say  that  Szenkha,  the  son 
of  the  Creator,  saved  himself  by  floating  on  a  ball  of  resin 
(cf.  the  bitumen  of  the  Biblical  narrative)  and  that  when 
the  waters  fell  a  little  he  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Salt 
River.  The  Phrygian  account  of  the  deluge  says  that  the 
ark  landed  at  the  city  of  Apamaea,  and  they  still  point  to 
the  actual  spot  which  tradition  upholds.  In  the  Greek  legend 
of  Deucalian,  the  hero  and  his  wife  finally  landed  on  Mount 
Parnassus. 

Some  of  these  stories  are  so  extraordinary  that  they  are 
almost  humorous,  yet  for  all  that  they  quite  obviously  point 
to  a  great  catastrophe  which  left  its  indelible  mark  upon 
the  ancient  world.  The  Crees  of  Manitoba  tell  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  deluge  caused  by  an  attempt  of  the  fish  to  drovm 
Woesachootchacht,  a  kind  of  demigod  with  whom  they  had 
quarreled.  Having  constructed  a  raft,  he  embarked  with 
his  family  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts.  After  the  flood 
had  continued  for  some  time  he  ordered  several  water  fowl 
to  dive  to  the  bottom.  They  were  all  drowned  (since  the 
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waters  were  so  deep).  But  a  muskrat,  having  been  dis¬ 
patched  on  the  same  errand,  was  more  successful  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  mouthful  of  mud. 

There  are  not  lacking  traditions  which  recall  the  number 
of  people  who  escaped  from  the  deluge.  Among  these  are 
the  Indian  and  the  Chinese  traditions.  An  East  Indian 
legend  says,  “Then  Vishnu  addressed  his  worshipper  and 
said,  ‘In  the  course  of  seven  days  all  creatures  which  have 
wronged  me  shall  be  exterminated  by  a  flood.  But  thou 
shalt  be  saved  in  a  great  ship  marvelously  built.  Take  there¬ 
fore  all  kinds  of  useful  vegetables  and  then  do  thou  embark 
with  the  seven  Rishies,  thy  wife  and  their  wives.*”  It  is 
true  that  in  this  story  the  total  number,  including  the  wives, 
would  have  been  sixteen.  Nevertheless  in  the  actual  record 
the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  number  of  men,  which  totalled 
eight.  In  the  Chinese  story  which  is  to  be  found  in  Hihking, 
one  of  the  ancient  Chinese  classics,  Fuhi,  the  reputed  founder 
of  Chinese  civilization,  escaped  the  waters  of  a  deluge  and 
reappeared  as  the  first  man  at  the  reproduction  of  a  reno¬ 
vated  world,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  making  a  total  of  eight.  On  a  Buddhist 
temple  in  China  the  traveller,  Gutzlaff,  reports  that  he  saw 
“in  a  beautiful  stucco  the  scene  where  Kwanyin,  the  goddess 
of  mercy,  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  the  lonely  Noah 
in  his  ark  amidst  the  raging  waters  of  the  deluge,  with  the 
dolphins  swimming  around  him  and  the  dove  with  an  olive 
branch  in  its  beak  flying  toward  the  vessel.**  I  have  previ¬ 
ously  referred  to  the  Fiji  tradition,  but  did  not  mention  that 
according  to  Wilke*s  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Explor¬ 
ing  Expedition,  II,  60,  the  Fiji  Islanders  preserve  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  there  were  eight  persons  saved.  And  in  Dr.  Morri¬ 
son’s  references  to  the  Chinese  story  he  quotes  that  they 
preserved  a  story  of  how  the  waters  inclosed  within  its 
bosom  burst  forth  with  violence  and  overflowed  it.  And  in 
another  place  he  gives  the  following  quotation,  “In  the  Shoo- 
king,  after  a  fanciful  statement  of  the  creation,  there  follows 
a  period  of  Chinese  civilization  when  Fuh-se*s  successors 
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introduced  marriage,  government,  working  in  metals,  the 
use  of  musical  instruments  and  characters  for  the  division 
of  time.  The  profligacy  of  Te-chih  and  his  misrule  is  noticed, 
and  then  follows  Yaon’s  deluge.” 

A  general  survey  of  these  traditions  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  some  reference  to  the  Druids,  whose  traditions 
are  so  interesting  and  in  many  cases  so  close  in  form  and 
content  to  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament.  Davies  in  his 
Mythology  of  the  British  Druids  gives  their  legend  as  fol¬ 
lows,  “The  profligacy  of  mankind  provoked  the  Great  Su¬ 
preme  to  send  a  pestilential  wind  upon  the  earth.  At  this 
time  the  patriarch,  distinguished  for  his  integrity,  was  shut 
up  together  with  his  select  company  in  the  enclosure  with 
a  strong  door.  Presently  a  tempest  of  fire  arose.  It  split  the 
earth  asunder  to  the  great  deep.  The  Lake  Llion  burst  its 
bounds,  the  waves  of  the  sea  lifted  themselves  on  high,  the 
rain  poured  down  from  heaven  and  the  water  covered  the 
whole  earth.  This  flood,  which  swept  away  from  the  earth 
the  expiring  remains  of  the  patriarch’s  contemporaries, 
raised  his  vessel  from  the  ground,  bore  it  safe  on  the  summit 
of  the  waves  and  proved  to  him  and  his  associates  as  the 
water  of  life  and  renovation”  (p.  226  ff.). 

When  one  has  read  these  stories  and  the  many,  many 
others  which  I  have  simply  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this 
paper,  one  is  irresistibly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
really  represent  one  historical  fact.  When  we  find  an  article 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  entitled  “The  Deluge,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  higher  critic  and  quoting  Sir  James  Frazer  to  the 
effect  that  “Many  of  the  stories  arise  from  the  inundations 
caused  by  the  far-reaching  tidal  waves  that  accompany 
earthquakes,  and  some  from  inundations  caused  by  rain,” 
we  must  surely  conclude  that  the  author  has  either  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  these  traditions  or  blinded  himself 
to  the  fact  that  comparison  shows  an  extraordinary  number 
of  similarities,  which  are  not  such  as  would  naturally  occur 
in  the  mere  record  of  an  inundation.  Roughly  speaking, 
these  similarities  are  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  factors:  the  flood  was  a  specific  judgment  for  a 
specific  sin,  that  of  impiety  and  lawlessness;  one  family  or 
one  individual  was  forewarned  by  being  told  in  what  form 
the  judgment  would  come;  this  forewarning  was  almost  in 
every  case  by  supernatural  agency;  the  deluge  was  sudden 
and  universal,  as  far  as  men  were  concerned;  the  favoured 
survivors  landed  on  a  high  spot,  and  thence  filled  the  earth; 
in  a  number  of  the  traditions  some  form  of  experiment  was 
made  by  the  survivors  during  the  deluge  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  deep  the  water  was,  or  to  learn  whether  the  deluge 
was  on  the  wane ;  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  stories  men¬ 
tion  the  rainbow  as  a  token  which  bore  a  promise,  and 
others  mention  the  dove  which  was  sent  out;  four  of  the 
stories  mention  the  number  of  souls  being  saved  as  totalling 
eight,  and  three  of  them  give  the  name  of  the  survivor  as 
one  practically  identical  with  the  name  Noah.  Surprising 
though  it  is,  the  Toltecs  had  a  story  recorded  by  the  native 
historian  of  Mexico,  Ixtlilxochitl,  in  which  it  is  specifically 
mentioned  that  “The  highest  mountains  were  covered  up 
and  submerged  in  water  fifteen  cubits  deep  [caxtolmotli].” 
This  same  record  goes  on  to  state  how  “After  men  had  mul¬ 
tiplied  they  erected  a  very  high  zacuali,  which  is  today  a 
tower  of  great  height,  in  order  to  take  refuge  in  it  should 
the  second  world  be  destroyed.  Presently  their  languages 
were  confused,  and  not  being  able  to  understand  each  other 
they  went  to  different  parts  of  the  earth.”  In  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  for  February,  1922,  is  an  illustration 
of  a  Maya  hieroglyphic  manuscript  on  which  is  painted  the 
scene  of  the  deluge.  Dr.  Gamier  in  The  Worship  of  the 
Dead  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  the  most  different  and 
often  isolated  and  primitive  peoples  all  over  the  world  have 
observed  from  the  earliest  times  a  “festival  of  the  dead,” 
held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month  of  their 
respective  calendars,  this  being  the  exact  day  when  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Biblical  account  the  flood  began.  Moreover,  on 
their  respective  calendars  he  says  that  this  date  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  their  second  month  no  matter  what  number  of 
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months  they  may  happen  to  include  in  each  year.  Dr.  F. 
von  Schwartz  in  Sintfluth  und  Volker  Wanderungen  enu¬ 
merates  sixty-three  flood  stories  in  his  possession  at  the 
time  (pp.  8-18),  while  Mr.  R.  Andree  in  Die  Flutsagen 
Ethnographisch  Betrachtet  discusses  eighty-eight  different 
flood  stories  and  considers  that  certainly  sixty-two,  if  not 
more,  are  absolutely  independent  of  one  another.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Bible  Dictionary  says  that  even  among  the  most  scat¬ 
tered  and  savage  tribes  on  the  Orinoco,  Humboldt  found  the 
tradition  of  a  deluge  common  to  them  all,  including  the  Tam- 
anacs,  Maypures,  the  Indians  of  the  Rio  Erevato,  each  of  them 
giving  their  own  distinctive  colour  to  the  story.  The  tradi¬ 
tions,  he  says,  “are  like  the  relics  of  a  vast  shipwreck,”  and 
as  such  “are  highly  interesting  in  the  philosophical  study 
of  our  own  species.  In  the  great  continents,  as  in  the  small¬ 
est  islands  of  the  Paciflc,  it  is  always  on  the  loftiest  and 
nearest  mountain  that  the  remains  of  the  human  race  have 
been  saved,  and  this  event  appears  the  more  recent  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  nations  are  uncultivated  and  as  the  knowl¬ 
edge  they  have  of  their  own  existence  has  no  very  remote 
date.” 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  flnal  point  of  comparison.  The 
local  character  of  each  of  these  traditions  is  a  common  fea¬ 
ture  of  them,  but  with  one  exception  and  that  the  Biblical 
narrative.  Great  as  must  have  been  the  temptation  of  any 
historian  to  glorify  his  own  country  as  the  centre  of  the 
new  world,  the  writer  of  the  Biblical  narrative  refrained 
from  setting  the  flood  in  his  own  locality.  Moses  states 
specifically  that  Noah  and  his  immediate  family  landed  in 
Armenia  on  Mount  Ararat.  This  is  most  significant.  The 
only  logical  explanation  of  the  fact  is  that  Moses  was  writ¬ 
ing  history  and  a  true  history  at  that.  The  extraordinary 
features  which  characterize  the  Indian  and  Nordic  tradi¬ 
tions  and  the  strange  polytheism  which  is  a  most  emphatic 
element  in  the  Babylonian  traditions  (cf.  how  “The  gods 
crowded  around  the  subsequent  sacrifice  like  flies”)  and 
also  the  clear  local  colouring  of  the  remainder  of  the  ac- 
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counts,  with  a  host  of  other  absurd  impossibilities  incor¬ 
porated  as  facts,  set  the  Biblical  narrative  in  a  class  by  itself 
infinitely  removed  from  all  the  other  stories.  And  the  more 
one  studies  the  Biblical  record  in  comparison  and  contrast 
with  these  pagan  traditions,  the  more  one  realizes  that  this 
story  provides,  with  its  simple  and  scientifically  possible 
detail,  the  key  to  all  the  weirdness  of  the  other  traditions. 
The  universality  of  these  traditions  however  does  not  mean 
that  the  fiood  was  over  all  the  earth,  for  this  would  mean 
that  each  locality  where  tradition  is  now  preserved  must 
have  provided  some  survivors.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  Biblical  narrative,  as  it  is  to  the  traditions  them¬ 
selves.  At  the  same  time  they  are  a  clear  evidence  that  the 
wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  unright¬ 
eousness  and  ungodliness,  and  that  the  world  carries  un¬ 
questionably  in  its  own  oral  and  written  tradition  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  time  when  this  was  most  dreadfully  demon¬ 
strated. 

But  the  record  is  not  yet  altogether  complete,  for  there 
are  still  to  be  noticed  the  references  in  tradition  to  the  sub¬ 
sequent  history  of  the  ark  itself.  Josephus  in  his  “Antiqui¬ 
ties,”  I,  iii,  states  that  its  remains  could  be  seen  in  his  days, 
i.e.  A.D.  90.  He  gives  the  place  and  says  that  the  Arme¬ 
nians  call  it  “the  place  of  the  descent.”  The  Armenian  his¬ 
torian,  Moses  Chorensis,  and  Ptolemy  also  mention  the  spot 
under  the  same  name.  Furthermore,  Josephus  is  not  afraid 
to  say  that  all  barbarian  historians  mention  the  ark,  and 
that  some  state  how  its  remains  could  be  seen  at  the  time 
they  wrote.  He  gives  three  or  four  of  these  by  name,  Bero- 
sus  the  Chaldean,  c.  B.  C.  258,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  c. 
B.  C.  30,  Hieronymous  the  Egyptian,  c.  B.  C.  320  and 
Mnaseas,  and  quotes  the  following  passages  from  the  first  two, 
“It  is  said  that  there  is  still  some  part  of  this  ship  in  Armenia 
at  the  mountain  of  the  Corydaeans,  and  that  some  people 
carry  off  pieces  of  the  bitumen  which  they  take  away  and 
use  chiefly  as  amulets  for  averting  troubles”  (Berosus). 
“There  is  a  great  mountain  in  Armenia,  overlooking  Menyas, 
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called  Baris  .  .  .  and  that  one  who  was  carried  in  an 
ark,  after  the  flood,  came  on  shore  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
the  remains  of  the  timber  were  a  great  while  preserved” 
(Nicolaus).  As  mentioned  previously  in  another  part  of 
Antiquities^  huge  timbers  completely  coated  with  bitumen 
would  be  almost  indestructible,  especially  on  the  level  at 
which  the  ark  is  said  to  have  come  to  rest.  A  few  months 
ago  we  were  told  that  the  palm-fibre  ropes  with  which  Solo¬ 
mon  secured  his  ships  had  been  found  buried  in  the  sands 
of  Akaba.  No  one  had  any  difficulty  in  accepting  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  archaeologists  as  to  this  discovery,  though  very 
few  will  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  confirming  the  fact 
by  visiting  the  site.  These  ropes  have  remained  for  three 
thousand  years.  Yet  no  weight  is  given  to  the  evidence  of 
the  ancient  historians  in  connection  with  the  persistence  of 
the  ark  for  only  about  two  thousand  years.  Perfectly  true 
are  the  words  of  Napoleon  when  he  said,  *Tt  is  amazing 
what  a  man  will  believe  as  long  as  it  is  not  in  the  Bible.” 

May  I  conclude  with  a  quotation  written  in  the  charac¬ 
teristic  style  of  a  great  man,  John  Urquhart,  “If  this  awful 
tragedy  ever  happened;  if  the  entire  human  race  perished 
save  one  family,  and  perished  by  the  hand  of  God  in  pun¬ 
ishment  of  sin;  then  that  judgment  must  have  cast  long 
shadows.  Through  generation  after  generation  the  story 
must  have  lived  on.  It  must  have  been  the  most  awful  and 
most  solemn  recollection  of  our  race.  Many  things  may  have 
been  forgotten,  but  that  could  not  be  forgotten.  If,  then, 
we  search  the  traditions  of  one  nation  after  another,  and 
find  no  trace  anywhere  of  such  a  fearful  calamity ;  if,  among 
the  things  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  this  has  no  place; 
if  poets  have  not  numbered  it  among  their  themes,  and  the 
learned  have  not  retained  it  among  the  treasures  culled 
from  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  the  past;  then  we 
might  conclude  that  no  such  event  had  ever  happened.  But, 
if  we  find  that  the  reverse  of  all  we  have  supposed  is  the 
truth;  if  this  recollection  has  a  large  place  among  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  learning  and  the  themes  of  poetry;  if  it  has  moulded 
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the  traditions  of  every  part  of  the  far-sundered  family  of 
man;  then  the  conclusion  is  evident.  There  must  have  been 
some  awful  disaster  that  left  its  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  men  before  they  scattered  abroad  upon  the  earth ;  and  the 
traditions  would,  in  that  case,  be  a  testimony  to  man's  unity 
as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  the  deluge."  And  it  is  so.  And  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  And  as  in  the  first  case  men 
will  not  believe  judgment  came,  so  today  men  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  judgment  is  imminent,  but  the  establishment  of 
the  first  guarantees  the  second;  wherefore  let  us  be  sober, 
looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  warning  all  men  as 
God  gives  opportunity  and  redeeming  the  time,  for  the 
days  are  evil. 

Toronto,  Canada. 


CONVICTIONS  OF  SOME  GREAT  MEN 

“I  have  regularly  and  attentively  read  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  volume,  independently 
of  its  divine  origin,  contains  more  true  sublimity,  more  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more  important  history, 
and  finer  strains  both  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could  be 
collected  from  all  other  books." — Sir  Williams  Jones,  the 
great  Oriental  scholar. 

*T  have  read  the  Bible  morning,  and  night,  and  have  ever 
since  been  happier  and  better  man  for  such  reading." — 
Edmund  Burke. 


Quoted  from  The  Peerless  Book, 
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EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG 
By  The  Reverend  Harry  Bultema 

(Continued  from  the  July-September  Number,  1939) 

(16)  There  is  throughout  a  pantheistic  vein  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Swedenborg, 

This  is  nearly  always  the  concomitant  of  false  mysticism. 
Time  and  again  he  uses  the  words  emanation  and  influx 
from  the  divine  life  into  human  life.  In  regard  to  the 
incarnation  he  held  views  which  were  a  century  ahead  of 
the  Pantheistic  school  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher  in  Ger¬ 
many:  God  uniting  Himself  with  mankind  in  Christ.  In 
the  language  of  Barrett,  the  dogmatician  of  the  Sweden- 
borgians,  Christ  is  “Divinity  in  organic  union  with  hu¬ 
manity,  God  invested  with  our  infirm  nature;  God  living, 
laboring  and  suffering  as  man  among  men;  God  able  to 
come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  his  Divine  humanity,  as 
the  invisible  soul  of  your  friend  comes  to  you  through  the 
medium  of  his  visible  body.”  There  was  with  Swedenborg 
not  only  a  dimming  of  the  heavy  lines  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  Infinite  and  the  finite,  but  often  a  complete  oblit¬ 
eration  of  these  lines.  He  had  the  philosophical  pride  of 
intellect  and  in  addition  to  this  the  hauteur  of  a  first-class 
scientist  and  inventor  for  that  day,  and  still  added  to  that, 
the  consciousness  of  a  “seer,”  who  had  conversed  with 
Jesus  and  many  celebrities  in  heaven;  consequently  his  bold 
spirit  did  not  stop  for  any  doctrinal  difficulty  nor  for  any 
line  of  separation  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 
On  paper  everything  was  possible  to  him.  On  paper  he 
threw  his  magic  spells  and  his  wild  vagaries,  but  this  John 
the  Baptist  of  modern  infidelity  did,  like  the  real  John  the 
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Baptist,  no  miracle.  Plenty  of  magic  he  had,  but  no  miracle 
to  attest  his  visions. 

(17)  Swedenborg  was  the  wildest  visionary. 

A  little  treatise  of  about  fifty  pages  of  celestial  secrets 
entitled  ‘‘Earths  in  the  Universe”  will  substantiate  this 
statement.  Astronomers  and  other  men  of  learning  have 
often  discussed  the  question  whether  other  planets  like 
our  own  are  inhabited.  The  ‘‘seer”  does  not  entertain  us 
with  prolix  reasonings  but  apodictically  and  with  an  air 
of  authoritativeness  he  asserts  that  all  the  planets  are 
inhabited.  He  could  speak  with  authority,  since  he  had 
visited  them  and  conversed  with  their  inhabitants,  as  White 
tells  us,  and  Wilkinson  remarks  that  the  work  under  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  characterized  as  a  ‘‘Report  on  the  Re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Universe.” 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  scientists  give  many  reasons 
for  the  inhabitability  of  the  moon,  seeing  it  lacks  alike 
water  and  atmosphere,  the  ‘‘seer”  has  met  the  Lunarians 
or  Moonites.  They  are  dwarfs,  like  boys  of  seven,  with 
robust  bodies  and  pleasant  faces,  although  much  elongated. 
They  do  not  speak  from  their  lungs,  but,  like  ventrilo¬ 
quists,  their  abdomen  where  they  have  collected  a  quantity 
of  air;  and  they  ride  on  each  other’s  backs,  which  may 
be  full  proof  of  both  their  strength  and  their  weakness. 

According  to  the  dictum  of  the  ‘‘seer”  the  planet  Saturn 
is  “the  farthest  distant  from  the  sun.”  His  infallibility  did 
not  include  astronomical  facts.  The  Mercurians  are  a  de¬ 
lightful  people.  Yet  they  are  not  only  highly  intellectual 
and  thirsting  for  knowledge,  but  they  have  also  their  shady 
side  or  a  “yellow  streak”  as  we  might  say,  for  their  in¬ 
satiable  curiosity  renders  them  obtrusive  and  impertinent. 
With  prodigious  memories  and  explorative  minds  they  have 
weak  reasoning  powers  and  they  lack  in  judgment.  Then 
they  are  haughty,  petulant,  self-conceited,  and  excessively 
loquacious,  hot-headed,  but  less  sensual  than  we  are  on 
earth.  Their  women  and  cattle  were  almost  like  ours  on 
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earth.  It  would  seem  that  all  the  folk  there  are  much  like 
the  earth-dwellers. 

Of  the  Jupiterians  the  “seer”  saw  more  than  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  planet.  He  found  them  remark¬ 
ably  well-disposed.  They  were  nudists  but  very  chaste, 
marry  young,  and  love  their  wives  and  children.  They  are 
peaceful,  handsome,  but  do  not  get  scared,  go  on  all  fours! 
They  sit  long  at  meals  but  do  not  gormandize.  They  only 
take  time  for  table-talk.  They  live  in  neat  low  wooden 
houses.  They  never?  sleep  with  their  faces  to  the  wall. 
Jupiter  is  densely  inhabited.  The  horses  run  wild  and 
are  much  feared  by  the  people.  The  Jupiterians  are  not 
scientific,  but  very  religious  and  devotedly  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church.  He  does  not  tell 
us  who  brought  his  gospel  and  who  organized  his  church. 
Heresy  among  these  well-disposed  people  is  punished  with 
death.  Get  this  well:  departure  from  the  Swedenborgian 
Church  is  punished  with  death  and  the  guardian  angels 
serve  as  executors.  A  good  many  executions  must  have 
taken  place,  because  there  was  a  species  of  popery  and 
hierarchy  among  them.  The  Jupiterians  know  something 
about  us  and  they  do  not  think  much  of  us,  for  which  we 
can’t  blame  them.  Some  Roman  missionaries  have  prose¬ 
lyted  among  them  and  now  they  think  we  are  all  Jesuits. 
They  seldom  live  longer  than  thirty  years  and  then  they 
die  with  ease  by  falling  asleep. 

The  Martians  Swedenborg  found  to  be  even  better  folk 
than  those  of  Jupiter.  They  possess  neither  speech  nor 
respiration  and  no  civil  government.  They  live  in  com¬ 
munistic  societies,  from  which  the  evil  are  expelled.  They 
have  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness  and  regard 
themselves  as  little  better  than  fiends.  The  upper  part  of 
their  face  is  yellow,  and  the  lower  part  black.  They  have 
no  beards,  are  vegetarians,  have  garments  of  bark,  and  bum 
fluids  for  fuel  and  light. 

The  Saturnians  are  described  as  upright,  modest  and 
very  religious,  though  they  had  also  some  heretics  and  apos- 
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tates  among;  them.  They  live  in  families,  also  feed  on 
fruits,  are  almost  nudists,  and  strange  to  tell  they  do  not 
bury  their  dead,  but  only  cast  forth  their  bodies  and  cover 
them  with  branches  of  trees.  The  belt  of  Saturn  appears 
to  them  like  snow. 

On  Venus  are  two  kinds  of  people.  Those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  planet  are  civilized  and  humane,  while  those 
on  the  earth  side  are  brutal  and  savage.  We  suppose  that 
they  got  this  from  us.  They  are  men  of  gigantic  stature 
nearly  twice  as  tall  as  the  earthlings.  They  are  utterly  irre¬ 
ligious.  Some  of  these  brutal  giants,  however,  are  finally 
saved;  but  not  until  they  first  successfully  pass  through 
an  expurgation,  which  Swedenborg  calls  a  vastation. 

On  one  of  the  planets  he  found  people  with  remarkably 
little  eyes  and  noses.  The  women  spin  by  winding  the 
fibre  around  their  toes,  but  pulling  and  twisting  it  with  their 
hands.  On  another  planet  he  found  the  temples  constructed 
of  living  trees,  planted  in  order  and  trained  for  this  very 
purpose.  On  yet  another  far  remote,  he  found  the  folk 
often  annoyed  by  visitors  from  our  earth  who  tried  to 
indoctrinate  them  with  Trinitarianism.  This  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  plague  to  them  as  they  were  orthodox  believers  in  the 
Swedenborgian  creed  and  church.  On  this  occasion  he  had 
a  preacher  from  earth  with  him  and,  lo,  and  behold,  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  woman  of  that  remote  planet,  and  the  fall 
was  great  for  the  woman  fled  in  horror  from  him.  The 
preacher  must  have  had  bad  taste,  as  the  faces  of  those 
people  are  unique:  the  upper  part  white,  the  lower,  black, 
while  they  have  shining  noses,  uncommonly  white.  This 
preacher  had  also  a  desire  to  preach  to  them,  but  they  loved 
Swedenborgianism  too  much  and  would  not  listen  to  him. 
Their  houses  are  built  of  turf  and  very  low.  They  eat 
bread  and  drink  wine,  and  the  length  of  their  year  is  only 
two  hundred  days  and  fifteen  hours.  On  still  another  planet 
far  beyond  the  solar  system  he  found  folk  who  have  preach¬ 
ing  once  a  month  and  who  are  favored  with  revelatory 
dreams,  but  unfortunately  these  also  are  troubled  with  the 
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monkish  missionaries  from  our  earth,  who  also  disturb  them 
with  Trinitarianism,  the  doctrine  most  hated  by  Sweden¬ 
borg.  These  people  also  live  in  low,  flat-roofed  houses  of 
wood.  They  go  almost  naked.  Their  cows  have  wool  like 
sheep,  and  the  common  drink  of  this  people  is  milk  and 
water.  The  length  of  the  year  on  this  planet  is  also  two 
hundred  days.  But  enough  of  these  silly  fancies  which 
were  to  Swedenborg  and  his  followers  matters  of  divine 
and  undoubted  revelation. 

(18)  Swedenborg  was  an  immoral  man  in  his  revela¬ 
tions  and  writings. 

In  his  private  life  Swedenborg  seems  to  have  been  a 
moral  man,  but  in  his  principles  and,  in  the  larger  sense  of 
this  term,  also  in  some  of  his  practices,  he  was  far  from 
the  true  standard  of  morality.  The  proofs  for  this  state¬ 
ment  follow.  He  first  of  all  was  filled  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  contempt  for  the  church  of  Christ  as  a  whole  and 
he  grasped  every  opportunity  to  speak  reproachfully  of 
the  church  and'  her  doctrines.  He  ranted  against  many 
fundamental  doctrines  that  were  sacred  to  the  hearts  of 
millions  in  all  churches.  Previous  to  his  own  church  there 
had  been  four,  sometimes  he  mentions  five,  churches:  the 
Adamic,  the  Noahic,  the  Israelitish  and  the  Christian,  “each 
of  which  perished  in  its  own  corruptions.”  It  is  with  him 
a  firm  conviction  “that  from  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
Trinitarianism  together,  a  faith  arose  which  has  perverted 
the  whole  church.”  Corruption  then  proceeded  from  the 
most  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is  fully 
convinced  that  not  ansrthing  spiritual  is  left  in  the  churches 
and,  mark  well,  this  is  all  due  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Even  the  boldest  Unitarians  of  New  England  never  dared 
speak  so  contemptuously  of  the  Protestant  churches;  but 
what  an  arrogant  pride  must  have  taken  hold  of  him  when 
he  could  make  the  pretense  that  he  had  finally  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  from  heaven,  pure 
and  spotless!  Yet  that  is  his  claim,  cold-blooded,  deliberate 
and  premeditated. 
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Second,  he  slanders  and  misrepresents  some  of  the  god- 
liest  men  and  their  doctrines  with  the  weird  and  outlandish 
vagaries  he  calls  revelations.  He  represents  Luther  as 
ambitious  in  the  other  world  to  increase  his  power  over 
other  spirits,  and  to  this  end  he  makes  him  resort  to  some 
kind  of  infernal  incantation,  which  was  so  hurtful  that  he 
was  finally  forbidden  to  continue.  Luther  was  not  in  hell 
nor  in  heaven,  but  he  was  judged  in  1757,  the  eventful  year 
when  Swedenborg  arose.  When  Luther  heard  that  his 
church  and  all  the  Reformed  churches  had  come  to  an  end, 
he  “became  very  indignant,  and  stormed,  but  from  that  time 
on  he  desired  to  renounce  his  doctrine  by  faith  only,  his 
solifidianism,  while  he  was  willing  to  embrace  the  New 
Church,  but  he  found  it  hard  to  do  so.”  Hence  he  was 
still  hovering  between  heaven  and  hell,  where  he  sometimes 
underwent  great  pains  and  agonies.  Swedenborg  later  spoke 
of  Luther  as  having  finally  arrived  in  heaven. 

With  the  meek  Melanchthon  the  “seer”  dealt  even  more 
severely  than  with  Luther.  Melanchthon  was  punished  with 
deprivation  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.  Frequently  he  was  even  lowered  into 
hell,  and  then  brought  back  to  his  bleak  and  barren  stone 
chamber,  where  he  was  found  clothed  in  a  bear-skin  as  a 
protection  against  the  bitter  cold,  “because  faith  without 
charity  is  cold.”  At  length  his  dark  room  became  so  offen¬ 
sively  filthy  that  he  could  not  even  admit  strangers  into  it, 
but  after  a  time  Melanchthon  acquired  some  ideas  about 
charity.  When  we  realize  that  Melanchthon  outshone 
Swedenborg  in  learning,  light,  life,  love  and  liberty,  then 
we  find  this  gruesome  picture  exceedingly  unmerciful  and 
cruel. 

Calvin  is  also  treated  harshly,  but  Swedenborg’s  pictures 
of  him  are  irreconcilably  contradictory.  In  1763  Calvin  was 
in  heaven,  without  creating  disturbance,  but  later  we  find 
him  in  the  dark  caverns  of  hell.  Calvin  is  mendaciously 
described  as  “a  sensual  man,  believing  nothing  but  what 
he  had  learned  through  his  bodily  senses”;  while  the  very 
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opposite  is  true.  While  on  earth  Calvin  never  had  any 
serious  regard  for  the  Scriptures,  quoting  them  “only  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  people,  that  they  might  favor  him 
with  their  assent.”  Calvin  found  all  the  Predestinarians 
shut  up  and  hid  in  a  cave  underground  where  he  stayed 
with  them  for  a  time.  Wearied  of  them,  he  joined  a  society 
of  simpletons.  After  this  we  find  Calvin  in  a  certain  gov¬ 
ernor's  house,  and  then  in  “a  house  occupied  by  harlots, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time.”  Afterwards  Sweden¬ 
borg  had  an  interview  with  him  and  did  his  best  to  proselyte 
him  for  his  church,  but  he  found  Calvin  a  difficult  case. 
Finally,  losing  all  patience  with  him,  he  cried:  “You  talk 
impiously!  Begone,  you  evil  spirit!”  whereupon  Calvin 
descended  into  the  infernal  cave  provided  for  the  Predes¬ 
tinarians,  where  “they  are  forced  to  work  for  their  food, 
and  are  eternally  at  war  with  one  another.”  This  again  is 
a  most  shameful  and  extremely  cruel  representation  of  a 
man  who  expounded  the  Scriptures  immeasurably  more  in 
accord  with  the  truth  than  his  despiser,  and  whose  life  was 
spotlessly  pure  from  a  moral  point  of  view. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
church  councils  that  ever  sat  to  decide  on  the  truth  and 
the  welfare  of  the  churches,  but  Swedenborg  called  the 
members  of  this  Synod  to  a  solemn  account  for  instilling 
on  earth  the  doctrine  of  predestination  (which,  by  the 
way,  Paul  did  long  before  them).  The  members  of  the 
Synod  looked  at  him  **with  a  satanic  look**;  all  their  chances 
of  further  deception  gone,  they  confessed  themselves  **gross 
hypocrites.**  They  confessed  that  they  never  had  had  any 
trust  in  God’s  Word  or  in  anything  good  but  in  predesti¬ 
nation,  and  that  they  had  only  clung  to  the  form  of  godli¬ 
ness  for  selfish  and  sinister  ends.  Swedenborg  tried  to 
reason  with  them  out  of  the  Bible,  but  in  vain;  they  soon 
sneaked  into  their  cave,  “around  which  appeared  a  dusky 
fire — a  sign  that  they  had  neither  faith  nor  charity.” 

The  Moravians  than  which  a  nobler  group  of  Christians 
has  never  lived  are  also  described  as  arrant  knaves  and 
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hypocrites,  tormented  and  thrown  in  convulsions  and  cast¬ 
ing  themselves  headlong  out  of  heaven  because  “they  re¬ 
viled  the  Lord  and  rejected  a  life  of  charity,  holding  it  in 
abhorrence.”  And  so  in  his  assumed  infallibility  and  sover¬ 
eignty  he  put  the  reformers  Luther  and  Melanchthon  out 
of  heaven  and  Calvin  and  the  theologians  of  Dort  in  hell 
while  the  Moravians  as  base  hypocrites  were  likewise  sent 
to  perdition.  When  we  see  at  the  same  time  that  the  grand 
monarch  Louis  XIV,  the  persecutor  of  the  Hugenots,  and 
Pope  Sixtus  V,  a  wicked  Pope,  are  found  safe  and  sound 
in  heaven,  then  we  doubt  the  sanity  and  the  morality  of  the 
“seer.”  Worse  still,  he  populates  heaven  with  the  polyga¬ 
mous  Mohammedans  and  pagans,  who  live  there,  as  once  on 
earth,  in  polygamy  and  adultery.  There  is  therefore  no 
essential  difference  between  the  Turkish  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  Swedenborg,  in  fact,  in  the  former  no  such  vile 
sins  are  committed  as  in  the  latter.  In  the  light  of  these 
things  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  learned  expositor 
like  Bush  could  write  of  Swedenborg:  “The  profoundest 
philosophy  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  his  revelations.”  In  the 
name  of  sanctified  common  sense  we  may  well  ask  what 
profound  philosophy  there  can  be  in  a  Turkish  heaven, 
where  not  only  sensuality  in  its  gross  forms  is  continued, 
but  also  counterfeiting,  lying,  fighting,  false  teaching,  hate, 
theological  strife  and  practically  all  the  sins  of  earth;  fur¬ 
ther,  morning,  noon  and  night,  fire  and  smoke,  terror  and 
explosion,  eating,  drinking,  and  debauchery — it  is  all  in 
the  heaven  of  Swedenborg.  Surely  many  would  prefer 
earth  to  such  an  heaven.  His  heaven  and  his  angels  are 
especially  interested  in  conjugal  love,  a  subject  upon  which 
this  old  bachelor  loved  to  dwell.  He  has  even  written  down 
as  infallible  revelations  some  things,  which  the  press  today 
refuses  to  put  before  the  public.  A  man  that  could  do  this 
could  not  belong  to  the  blessed  pure  in  heart.  At  least  a 
heart  not  suffering  from  a  sinful  morbidity  could  not  write 
such  unsavory  and  disgusting  details  as  he  has  done  in  his 
work  on  ^‘Conjugal  and  Scortatory  Love,**  a  work  that  he 
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himself  seemed  to  think  more  of  than  of  any  other.  As 
marital  or  “conjugal”  love  as  he  called  it,  was  to  him  the 
source  of  nearly  all  the  bliss  of  heaven,  so  the  scortatory, 
or  unclean  lust,  he  laid  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  uncleanness 
and  misery  of  hell;  but  we  shall  not  write  down  the  un¬ 
speakably  filthy  things  he  writes  of  hell.  They  are  in  one 
word,  indecent,  obscene,  monstrous. 

(19)  Swedenborg  was  filled  with  bitterness. 

Somewhere  in  his  heart  and  at  sometime  in  his  life  the 
roots  of  deep  bitterness  must  have  sprung  up,  for  he  was 
exceedingly  bitter  against  all  the  Trinitarians,  against  all 
the  Predestinarians,  and  against  all  the  “Solafidians,”  against 
the  Reformers,  and  all  the  Reformed  churches.  Even  the 
noblest  saints  like  the  Moravians  could  find  no  grace  in  his 
sight.  He  loathes  the  Roman  Catholic  and  he  detests  the 
Protestant  churches,  while  his  hatred  of  Calvin  and  Cal¬ 
vinism  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  also  an  anti-Semitic  hater 
of  Israel.  He  made  them  trade  in  the  other  world,  as  they 
did  on  earth,  in  a  variety  of  things  but  especially  in  precious 
stones.  They  even  stole  a  great  number  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones  in  heaven  and  then  peddled  them  in  all  the 
spiritual  world.  Worse  than  this,  “the  knavish  creatures 
made  some  counterfeit  diamonds,”  which  they  also  sold  in 
connection  with  their  stolen  goods.  He  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  clergy,  like  the  Russellites  of  our  day  and 
many  others.  He  seemed  then  to  be  bitter  against  all  people 
who  did  not  agree  with  him.  Only  the  Dutch  seem  to  have 
been  made  an  exception  to  this  rule.  At  least,  his  biogra¬ 
pher  White  says  that  he  liked  the  Dutch,  and  that  he  knew 
them  from  below  and  from  above,  from  earth  and  from 
heaven.  He  was  seven  or  eight  times  in  Holland  and  some¬ 
times  for  years.  Most  of  his  books  were  published  there. 
He  found  that  the  Dutch  above  all  other  nations  were  under 
the  influence  of  the  spiritual  love  of  trade,  regarding  money 
not  as  an  end  in  itself  like  the  Jews,  but  as  a  means  to  a 
useful  end.  He  found  the  Dutch  more  inflexible  in  their 
obedience  to  the  truth  and  in  many  respects  he  found  them 
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an  inestimable  people.  Yet  in  his  youth  he  had  found  it  a 
puzzle  why  it  was  that  “God  had  blessed  a  people  so  bar¬ 
barous  and  boorish,  that  He  raised  them  up  in  commerce 
above  all  other  nations,  and  made  their  provinces  the  mart 
and  emporium  of  the  wealth  of  Europe  and  the  world.” 
He  saw  the  answer  to  this  problem  in  the  fact  that  Holland 
was  a  republic  “which  form  of  Government  is  more  pleasing 
to  God  than  an  absolute  monarchy.”  “Then  again,  in  Hol¬ 
land  is  the  greatest  liberty.  None  are  as  slaves  but  all  are 
as  lords  and  masters  under  the  government  of  the  most 
high  God.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  Dutch 
are  more  prosperous  in  their  undertakings  than  other  na¬ 
tions.”  Instead  of  being  grateful  to  the  people  that  ex¬ 
tended  so  many  courtesies  and  liberties  to  him,  we  find  that 
Swedenborg  also  sends  the  Hollanders  to  the  regions  of 
darkness.  He  had  a  fiendish  delight  in  sending  people  to 
damnation. 

(20)  Swedenborg  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  love  the 
evil  and  hate  the  good. 

As  to  the  latter,  plenty  of  proof  has  been  given,  as  to 
the  former,  be  it  remembered  that  he  populates  heaven  with 
the  polygamous  Mohammedans  and  pagans.  The  lewd  King 
Louis  XIV  and  an  iniquitous  Pope  he  sends  to  heaven.  He 
idealized  unduly  the  savages  of  Africa  and  the  Tartars,  and 
that  while  he  knew  next  to  nothing  about  them.  Of  the 
old  Egyptians  and  their  hieroglyphics  the  same  is  true. 
Weighed  then  in  the  balance  of  the  simplest  morality,  Swe¬ 
denborg  is  found  wanting.  It  was  also  an  immoral  trait 
that  he  did  not  practise  what  he  preached.  He  boasted 
about  the  virtues  of  the  Lord's  Table,  but  he  never  partook 
of  it  himself.  When  approached  about  this  he  claimed  that 
for  him  as  revelator  it  was  not  necessary,  which  goes  to 
show  that  he  looked  upon  himself  as  not  a  common  mortal. 

(21)  Swedenborg  had  an  abnormal  pleasure  in  contra¬ 
diction  of  everything  and  everyone. 

It  had  developed  into  a  mania  with  him.  In  his  pride 
of  intellect  he  persistently,  though  not  consistently,  contra- 
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dieted  the  plainest  facts  of  history.  He  contradicted  the 
historical  facts  of  creation  and  the  fall  and  the  deluge.  He 
stated  that  sacrifices  were  first  instituted  by  Eber,  Gen. 
10:24,  thus  ignoring  the  skins  which  clothed  our  first  par¬ 
ents,  and  Abel  and  Noah’s  offerings.  Trinitarianism  was 
“unknown  in  the  Apostolic  church.”  The  doctrine  of  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith  arose  from  “a  single  expression”  in  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  This  shows  that  he  was  woefully, 
and  also  wilfully,  ignorant  of  both  Romans  and  Galatians. 
He  claimed  that  he  spent  a  whole  year  with  Paul  in  the 
spirit-world  and  often  conferred  with  him  on  the  subject. 
He  contradicts  many  facts  of  church  history  as  well  as  of 
sacred  history,  while  he  most  ridiculously  contradicts  the 
simplest  facts  of  science.  His  astronomy  was  a  farce,  his 
philosophy  a  fable,  his  history  folklore,  his  religion  fanati¬ 
cism.  The  reason  that  blood  is  red,  he  claims,  is  “the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  heart  and  the  blood  with  love  and  its 
affections.  Forasmuch  as  there  is  a  correspondence  of  love 
with  the  heart,  the  blood  cannot  be  otherwise  than  red.” 
As  Dr.  Pond  aptly  remarks,  according  to  this  theory,  the 
blood  of  some  men  should  be  white.  It  should  also  have 
been  explained  that  the  blood  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard  is  as 
red  as  that  of  man.  Love  was  to  him  also  the  sole  cause 
of  all  animal  heat.  A  fat  ox  according  to  this  theory  ought 
to  have  much  love.  “The  blood  purifies  itself  in  the  lungs 
from  things  undigested.”  As  to  the  origin  of  diseases  he 
has  about  the  same  view  as  the  African  savages:  all  diseases 
are  caused  by  evil  spirits.  Colds,  swoons,  toothache,  weari¬ 
ness,  infirmity — all  are  caused  by  different  evil  spirits. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  a  scientific  man  contradicts  the 
most  elementary  facts  of  history,  experience  and  science, 
but  it  is  far  more  serious  when  a  religious  man  imperti¬ 
nently  contradicts  God,  and  yet  that  is  what  Swedenborg 
has  done  in  all  his  religious  works.  For  instance,  the  Bible 
clearly  teaches  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  but 
Swedenborg  with  his  usual  air  of  authority  flatly  contra¬ 
dicts  this  when  he  teaches  that  a  vast  number  of  creatures  in 
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the  mineral,  plant,  and  animal  world  were  not  brought  forth 
by  the  Creator,  but  **from  the  hells.**  After  enumerating  a 
long  list  of  creatures  he  declares:  “Such  things  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  world  did  not  derive  their  origin  from  the  Lord ;  neither 
were  they  created  from  the  beginning,  neither  did  they 
originate  from  nature,  by  her  sun,  but  they  are  from  hell** 
“The  influx  from  hell  immediately  produces  such  things 
when  the  temperature  is  favorable.”  “They  originate  by 
immediate  influx  from  hell.”  So  great  is  the  mania  for 
contradiction  in  Swedenborg  that  he  indulges  throughout 
his  works  in  the  most  glaring  self-contradictions.  Logic  and 
consistency  were  not  his  usual  portion.  He  could  not  find 
expletives  enough  to  pour  his  critical  contempt  upon  his 
foes,  but  he  evidently  never  criticized  himself.  Was  he 
not  heaven’s  pet  and  revelator  to  mankind?  So  although 
his  works  fairly  swarm  with  self-contradictions,  he  himself 
is  sure  that  it  is  all  from  heaven  and  should  as  such  be 
received  by  all.  He  is  Satan's  clumsy,  at  least  far  from 
clever,  counterfeit  of  the  true  prophet  who  never  contra¬ 
dicted  God  nor  himself. 

(22)  Swedenborg  recommended  worldly  pleasures. 

Bad  doctrine  leads  to  worldly  life ;  this  is  seen  in  Sweden¬ 
borg  also.  He  brings  worldly  pleasure  even  into  heaven.  Ten 
men  were  invited,  he  says,  into  one  of  the  heavens  that 
they  might  learn  of  heaven’s  joys.  And  they  were  told 
there  were  in  heaven  festivities,  musical  concerts,  games, 
shows,  dramatic  entertainments,  sports,  running,  baseball, 
rackets.  If  all  these  things  be  found  in  heaven,  why  is 
heaven  necessary  at  all?  Why  not  then  stay  on  earth?  It 
is  simple  to  see  that  if  these  things  are  in  heaven,  they 
should  assuredly  be  in  the  church,  and  it  is  also  plain  from 
everyday  experience  that  if  these  things  are  brought  into 
the  church  it  soon  loses  its  power.  The  Swedenborgian 
churches  have  card  parties  and  dancing  parties  and  all  the 
worldly  pleasures  in  the  church,  having  become  “lovers  of 
pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God.”  Their  founder  led  them 
into  this.  They  are  true  to  his  revelations. 
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(23)  Swedenborg  promulgated  some  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  principles. 

The  lewd  and  licentious  heaven  of  the  Mohammedans 
was  for  him  a  real  heaven.  He  taught  that  it  was  no  sin 
for  Mohammedans  and  pagans  to  live  in  polygamy.  To 
use  his  own  words:  “Polygamy  is  not  sin  with  those  whose 
religion  sanctions  or  permits  it,”  neither  “with  those  who 
are  in  ignorance  concerning  the  Lord.”  “It  was  no  sin 
for  the  Israelites  of  old.”  In  these  so-called  heavenly  secrets 
women  are  degraded.  This  statement  will  be  understood 
when  you  listen  to  one  of  the  celestial  polygamists:  “We 
do  not  live  with  one  wife,  but  some  with  two  and  three, 
and  some  with  more;  because  variety,  obedience,  and  honor 
delight  us,  and  these  we  have  from  our  wives,  if  they  are 
many.  With  one  wife  there  would  be  no  pleasure  from 
variety  but  disgust  and  sameness.”  Mind  you,  this  is  not 
said  in  Mecca  or  Cairo,  but  by  a  celestial,  an  inhabitant  of 
heaven.  The  condition  of  women  is  unspeakably  sad  and 
degraded  in  the  lands  where  Christ  is  not  known.  They 
are  the  toys  and  slaves  of  men,  not  his  helpmeet,  companion 
and  friend  in  life.  It  is  the  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world, 
that  has  uplifted  her  from  her  horrible  condition  and  set 
her  next  to  man  as  his  equal.  Oh,  that  the  women  in  the 
so-called  Christian  lands  might  realize  it!  All  in  all,  the 
worst  morals  of  the  heathen  and  Mohammedan  world  were 
pictured  as  normally  belonging  to  heaven,  and  since  the 
church  should  imitate  heaven,  we  can  say  that  he  advocated 
these  immoralities  in  the  church.  Thank  God,  that  his 
followers  have  been  better  than  the  celestials  of  their 
founder.  And  not  only  did  Swedenborg  populate  the  heav¬ 
ens  with  these  vile  sinners,  but  according  to  his  principles 
also  the  earth.  In  his  vile  work  on  conjugal  love,  the  most 
important  work  in  his  own  estimation,  he  says,  “it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  Christian  to  marry  but  one  wife.”  In  flat 
contradiction  of  Matt.  19:9  he  says  that  there  are  many 
causes  for  taking  a  concubine,  “provided  the  wife  is  not 
cohabited  with  at  the  same  time.”  He  mentions  not  less 
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than  thirty  “just  causes  of  concubinage”  and  “just  causes 
for  separation.”  Besides  these,  he  mentions  thirty  diseases 
and  bodily  infirmities  “and  other  like  diseases”  which  jus¬ 
tify  concubinage.  These  sixty  as  well  as  other  causes  “rea¬ 
son  sees  without  a  judge.”  If  this  does  not  degrade  woman¬ 
hood  and  throw  all  morality  to  the  winds,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  do  it.  Two  hundred  years  before  the  satanic  Freu¬ 
dian  sex  psychology,  the  “seer”  gave  as  an  oracle:  “With 
some  the  love  of  sex  cannot,  without  damage,  be  totally 
restrained  from  going  forth  into  fornication.”  He  gives 
no  less  than  six  reasons  under  specified  circumstances  for 
a  mistress  being  kept,  but  enough  of  these  horrible  celes¬ 
tial  principles.  The  contradiction  is  complete.  God  says: 
“Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.”  The  “seer”  says  that 
in  sixty  or  more  cases  it  may  be  allowed.  God  says:  “Flee 
fornication,”  and  “This  is  the  will  of  God  that  ye  should 
abstain  from  fornication,”  but  this  revealor  of  the  heavenly 
mysteries  recommends  it  to  young  men  with  many  reasons. 
Studied  closely  the  whole  heaven  of  Swedenborg  is  nothing 
but  the  representation  of  a  big  man  burning  with  lusts. 
In  fact,  he  speaks  of  the  universal  heavens  as  “the  Grand 
Man.”  Some  of  his  descriptions  are  unreadable,  unspeak¬ 
able,  and  unprintable,  grotesque  and  gruesome.  What  must 
we  think  of  this  man?  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  that  his 
wisdom  was  not  from  above,  for  that  is  pure,  peaceable  and 
gentle.  He  was  at  war  with  all  Christianity  and  never 
showed  any  gentleness  to  his  doctrinal  foes,  but  often  a 
fiendish  delight  for  torturing  them  in  the  dark  caves  of 
hell,  while  his  principles  were  impurity  itself.  He  had  what 
Peter  calls  “the  lust  of  uncleanness,”  he  was  “self-willed,” 
and  “not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities.”  As  to  his  prin¬ 
ciples  he  was  a  “filthy  dreamer”  of  the  last  days. 

However,  his  mind  does  not  seem  to  have  been  normal. 
When  we  look  at  his  overweening  pride,  his  hypercrtical 
attitude  toward  the  noblest  and  the  best,  his  unrest  in 
traveling  from  land  to  land,  and  from  heaven  to  heaven, 
and  hell  to  hell,  his  over-confidence  in  his  own  experiences 
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and  visions,  his  brooding  as  a  bachelor  upon  conjugal  love 
without  taking  a  Christian  wife,  his  aberrations  in  regard 
to  the  eternal  principles  of  morality  and  the  frivolous  and 
ridiculous  descriptions  with  which  his  writings  abound  and 
his  excessive  love  of  contradicting  God  and  man,  then  the 
most  loving  interpretation  one  can  lay  upon  him  is  that  he 
was  a  psychopathic  case,  a  man  with  an  unbalanced  and 
disordered  mind.  He  was  evidently  a  megalomaniac,  i.e.  a 
man  with  great  and  exalted  notions  about  his  own  gifts  and 
mission.  When  we  remember  that  he  wrote  as  the  reve- 
lator  of  heaven’s  mysteries  and  not  to  amuse,  then  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  venerable  councillors  in  heaven  with  “wigs  of  wom¬ 
an’s  hair”  and  “collars  of  twisted  intestines  around  their 
necks”;  “two-headed  turtles”  to  which  the  children  gave 
“silk  for  clothing,  and  almug  trees  for  tables”;  “apes  riding 
backwards  on  black  and  red  horses  with  the  reins  hanging 
about  their  necks”;  “the  chariots  like  dragons  drawn  by 
tailless  horses”;  “a  preacher  in  a  church  dug  out  of  snow,” 
exhorting  his  congregation  repeatedly  to  “keep  their  under¬ 
standings  under  obedience  to  faith,”  whereas  he  rational- 
istically  exalted  his  reason  above  the  Word  of  God — all 
such  ludicrous  descriptions,  with  which  some  of  his  writings 
teem,  are  not  the  product  of  a  sound  and  well-balanced 
mind,  but  of  a  diseased  and  disordered  brain.  A  man  of 
a  sane  mind  in  a  sound  body  could  not  and  would  not  write 
such  impossible  and  incredible,  gross  and  monstrous  things, 
and  then  in  all  sincerity  present  them  to  the  gullible  public 
as  heaven’s  secrets  and  delights.  It  is  altogether  too  bizarre 
and  ridiculous  to  refute  them.  They  carry  on  their  face  the 
mark  of  insanity.  Swedenborg  was  not  a  wilful  imposter, 
because  he  sincerely  believed  in  his  own  heavenly  call,  and 
on  his  own  ground  he  has  not  been  disobedient  to  the  heav¬ 
enly  vision;  but  he  was  an  unbalanced  and  deluded  fanatic, 
a  megalomaniac,  a  man  who  regarded  himself  as  a  founder 
and  prophet  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  come  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven.  The  doctrinal  portions  of  the  Bible 
were  laid  aside  as  worthless,  whilst  his  own  absurdities 
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and  self-contradictions  were  put  forth  as  the  new  truth 
from  heaven.  There  were  undoubtedly  demonic  inspirations, 
but  not  at  any  time  an  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  John 
Wesley,  without  doubt,  gave  the  key  to  the  understanding 
of  this  man  better  than  anyone  else,  when  he  wrote  of 
Swedenborg,  his  contemporary;  “He  is  one  of  the  most 
ingenious,  lively,  entertaining  madmen  that  ever  set  pen 
to  paper.  But  his  waking  dreams  are  so  wild,  so  far  re¬ 
mote  both  from  Scripture  and  common  sense,  that  one 
might  as  easily  swallow  the  stories  of  Tom  Thumb,  or  of 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  He  had  a  violent  fever  when  he 
was  about  fifty-five  years  old,  which  quite  overturned  his 
understanding.  Nor  did  he  ever  recover  it,  but  it  con¬ 
tinued  majestic  though  in  ruins.”  Marthesius,  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Swedish  chapel  in  London,  also  regarded  him 
as  a  deranged  man.  This  was  the  general  opinion  in  Eng¬ 
land  held  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  His  fever  was 
attended  with  delirium  and  left  its  baneful  after-effects. 
Dr.  Beyer  interviewed  him  in  Sweden  and  said  that  he  en¬ 
tertained  the  same  sentiments  with  many  in  Sweden,  namely, 
that  he  was  **a  madman.**  They  once  meant  to  bring  him 
to  trial  for  heresy,  but  they  desisted  upon  the  ground  that 
he  had  lost  his  mind  and  become  insane.  They  felt  his 
hero-worship,  in  which  he  himself  was  the  hero. 

The  wonder  is  that  philosophers,  scientists,  and  even 
professed  theologians  could  find  in  his  eccentricities  a  deep 
underlying  philosophy.  It,  however,  only  goes  to  show  that 
when  man  rejects  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  he  often 
becomes  exceedingly  eager  and  gullible  to  swallow  man’s 
absurdities.  In  Sweden,  England  and  America  there  are 
many  of  his  followers  today  and  they  are  well-intentioned 
people;  but  although  they  style  themselves  the  “New  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Church,”  they  have  not  come  down  from  heaven;  they 
are  not  “prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,” 
and  God  has  not  yet  wiped  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes 
nor  removed  death,  sorrow  and  crying  from  them  as  He 
some  day  shall  do  to  the  praise  of  His  name. 

Muskegon,  Michigan. 
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MILTON’S  AND  POPE’S  CONCEPTION  OF 
GOD  AND  MAN 

By  Alfred  Owen  Aldridge,  A.M. 

The  conflict  in  English  literature  between  materialistic 
deism  and  orthodox  evangelical  Christianity  is  best  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  and  Pope’s  Essay 
on  Man.  Pope  undoubtedly  epitomizes  deistic  philosophy, 
and  Milton,  although  departing  at  times  from  literal  Biblical 
interpretation,  '  embodies  the  fearless  dynamic  and  evan¬ 
gelical  spirit  of  Christianity.  Nevertheless,  the  two  poems 
have  a  similar  object.  Milton’s  poem  is  intended  to  “justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  men,”  and  Pope’s  is  designed  to  “vin¬ 
dicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.” 

By  “the  ways  of  God,”  Pope  means  merely  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe.  He  analyzes  good  and  evil  to  prove 
that  the  moral  principle  behind  the  universe  is  benevolent 
and  beneficent.  He  is  interested  in  things  as  they  are,  and 
maintains  that  the  universe,  representing  the  ways  of  God, 
is  just  as  it  should  be.  Milton,  by  the  “ways  of  God,” 
means  vastly  more  than  the  moral  order  of  the  universe. 
He  means  also  divine  relationships  which  transcend  the 
natural  and  moral  orders.  The  “ways  of  God”  has  a  spir¬ 
itual  significance,  and  connotes  a  mystical  communion  with 
supernal  forces  as  well  as  objective  observation  of  the  moral 
order. 

In  their  conception  of  God  also,  the  poets  differ  widely. 
The  God  of  Pope  is  the  God  of  the  Religion  of  Nature, 
sometimes  identified  with  nature  and  sometimes  regarded 
as  the  force  controlling  nature.  Pope’s  religious  views  vary 
from  deism  to  pantheism.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Pope 
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was  a  professed  Catholic,  the  God  of  the  Essay  on  Man  is 
not  the  Christian  God.  Pope  disregards  revelation,  and 
accepts  nature  as  his  all-sufficient  deity.  He  views  natural 
law  and  order  in  the  universe  as  indubitable  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  maintains  that  no  further 
knowledge  of  his  qualities  and  attributes  is  possible.  God 
represents  merely  order  and  benevolence  in  nature,  and 
beyond  this  all  speculation  and  apostrophizing  are  in  vain. 
Pope’s  God  is  little  more  than  an  impersonal  force.  He  has 
absolutely  no  concern  with  individuals  in  the  world,  but 
acts  through  universal  laws.  He  does  not  possess  person¬ 
ality,  and  therefore  communion  between  man  and  God  is 
impossible.  Pope’s  Essay  leaves  no  basis  for  mysticism, 
prayer  or  personal  worship. 

Of  course,  his  personal  religious  views  as  a  professed 
Catholic  may  have  been  divergent  from  his  philosophical 
position  in  the  Essay  on  Man.  It  is  pertinent  to  state,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  one  of  Milton’s  chief  interests  was  the 
study  of  theology,  and  his  theological  knowledge  was  con¬ 
sequently  profound  and  extensive.  Pope  had  comparatively 
scant  interest  or  training  in  theology. 

Although  Pope  invokes  St.  John  in  the  introduction  to 
the  Essay  on  Man,  he  does  not  mention  Christ,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Trinity,  or  give  any  other  indication  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity.  The  religion  of  the  Essay  is  the 
Religion  of  Nature. 

Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  exalts  Christ  as  the  Messiah 
and  Saviour  of  Mankind.  His  God  is  Christian,  personal, 
and  anthropomorphic.  Milton  uses  the  word  God  in  four 
different  applications.  He  uses  it  figuratively  to  imply  dei¬ 
fication,  and  refers  to  such  unrelated  objects  as  men,  the 
sun,  and  Eve.  He  gives  it  a  wider  application  to  include 
divine  beings  as  a  class.  Usually,  however,  this  use  refers 
to  angels.  In  its  most  limited  use  it  refers  to  Christ,  the  Son, 
the  Messiah  and  Saviour  of  Mankind.  It  occurs  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  reference  to  the  living  God,  the  Godhead  and 
Supreme  Being.  He  is  described  as  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
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of  all  things,  the  Father  of  Christ  and  of  mankind,  the 
Avenger  of  the  rebel  angels,  the  Rewarder  of  good,  and  the 
Punisher  of  evil.  According  to  Milton,  God  is  a  real  per¬ 
son.  He  is  vitally  concerned  with  his  creation  and  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  mankind.  He  is  an  active  and  partici¬ 
pating  force  in  the  world.  He  is  not  nature,  but  the  ruler 
of  nature  and  the  ruler  of  mankind.  He  is  an  actual  per¬ 
son:  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Father  of  Christ. 

Milton’s  conception  of  God  is,  of  course,  greatly  influenced 
by  his  theological  studies.  Unlike  Pope,  Milton  was  pro¬ 
foundly  interested  in  theology  and  even  wrote  his  own  book 
on  Christian  doctrine.  Generally  speaking,  he  follows  the 
traditional  Christianity  of  the  Reformation,  but  his  hetero¬ 
doxy  along  certain  lines  is  evident  in  Paradise  Lost.  His 
main  departure  from  orthodoxy  is  his  anti-trinitarianism. 
He  regards  the  Son  as  definitely  inferior  to  the  Father.  He 
was  created  by  the  Father  in  time  and  is  therefore  finite. 
Milton  also  contraverts  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  predestination. 
His  theological  sources  including  DuBartas,  Calvin,  Wolleb, 
and  Servetus  were  wide  and  varied.  With  these  sources  as 
a  basis,  he  originated  an  independent  system  of  doctrine. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  Christian  and  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  and  justification  by  faith. 

Although  adopting  certain  elements  of  each,  Milton  was 
neither  a  Calvinist,  a  Lutheran,  a  Socinian,  nor  an  Arminian. 
He  rejected  the  theory  of  absolute  predestination  and  the 
final  perseverance  of  the  saints,  he  regarded  the  Son  as 
definitely  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  denied  to  God  the 
absolute  power  of  creation.  But  apart  from  this,  his  the¬ 
ology  conforms  with  orthodoxy. 

The  two  poets’  use  of  the  noun  man  gives  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  divergent  views  of  God  and  nature.  Pope 
uses  the  singular  form,  but  really  refers  to  mankind  and 
not  to  man.  He  is  concerned  with  man  in  the  abstract,  and 
his  entire  essay  refers  to  man  as  a  type,  and  not  to  indi¬ 
vidual  men  as  persons.  In  his  Design,  Pope  writes,  ‘T 
thought  it  more  satisfactory  to  begin  with  considering  Man 
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in  the  abstract,”  and  he  retains  this  point  of  view  through¬ 
out  the  poem.  He  vindicates  the  moral  order  of  the  universe 
to  mankind,  or  to  the  composite  man  in  the  abstract. 

Milton  takes  an  entirely  opposite  point  of  view.  His 
use  of  the  plural  form  means  that  he  is  referring  to  men  as 
individuals,  not  as  mankind  in  the  aggregate.  His  men, 
like  his  God,  are  real  and  concrete  persons.  Accordingly, 
he  justifies  personal  relations  of  the  living  God  and  Father 
of  mankind  to  individual  men. 

Although  both  Milton  and  Pope  attempt  to  accomplish 
the  same  end  by  justifying  the  ways  of  God,  their  purposes 
are  widely  different.  Pope  took  a  more  or  less  casual  interest 
in  his  poem,  and  was  probably  not  very  deeply  moved  by 
the  sublimity  and  profundity  of  the  sentiments  his  work 
portrays.  Since  he  was  a  Catholic,  it  is  possible  that  he 
was  not  even  convinced  in  his  own  mind  of  the  absolute 
truth  of  his  ideas.  His  main  object  was  merely  to  epitomize 
the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  day  in  poetic  form.  Many 
critics  maintain  that  none  of  Pope’s  ideas  is  original  and 
that  his  work  represents  only  a  poetic  transcription  of  the 
deistic  philosophy  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Without  doubt,  the 
connection  between  the  two  men  was  close,  but  Pope  worked 
out  his  plan  independently. 

Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  firmly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  regarded  his  poem  as  a  great 
tribute  to  God  and  a  source  of  inspiration  for  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  regarded  the  writing  of  his  epic  as  an  im¬ 
portant  moral  duty,  and  felt  the  missionary  significance  of 
his  undertaking.  He  was  glorifying  his  own  creed  and 
exalting  his  own  beliefs.  He  was  intensely  eager  and  zealous 
in  pursuing  his  task,  and  invoked  the  Holy  Spirit  to  furnish 
him  aid.  Furthermore,  he  compares  his  poem  in  mission 
and  purpose  to  the  book  of  Genesis. 

The  personal  nature  of  God  is  constantly  manifested  in 
Paradise  Lost.  He  is  described  in  his  relations  with  the  Son, 
and  in  his  relations  with  Man.  He  sends  constant  warnings  to 
Adam,  and  finally  delegates  his  Son  to  work  out  the  salvation  of 
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mankind.  Adam  feels  a  close  union  between  himself  and  God, 
and  definitely  regards  Him  as  a  person  with  attributes  some¬ 
what  like  his  own.  He  is  afraid  of  offending  God,  and  fears 
his  wrath  not  as  a  force  of  nature  but  as  the  decree  of  a 
judge  and  avenger.  The  personal  interest  of  God  in  the 
universe  is  shown  in  Book  XII  in  which  the  entire  course 
of  Old  Testament  history  is  portrayed  as  controlled  by  Him. 

Through  his  exposition  of  his  theme,  Milton  shows  that 
he  believes  in  the  possibility  of  divine  revelation,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  he  regards  the  Scriptures  as  inspired.  In  Book 
VII  he  explains  to  the  reader  that  he  is  going  to  describe 
supernatural  events  in  human  terms  in  order  to  make  com¬ 
prehension  possible.  “What  surmounts  the  reach  of  human 
sense,  I  shall  delineate  so,  by  likening  spiritual  to  corporal 
forms,  as  may  express  them  best”  (V  571).  Thus,  although 
Milton  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  translate  divine  revela¬ 
tion  into  human  terms,  he  is  nevertheless  assured  that  reve¬ 
lation  is  possible  and  that  men  may  receive  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  glory  and  divinity  of  God. 

Pope  on  the  other  hand  is  skeptical  of  revelation,  and 
denies  the  possibility  of  personal  communion  and  knowledge 
of  God. 

Say  first,  of  God  above,  or  Man  below. 

What  can  we  reason,  but  from  whom  we  know? 

Of  Man,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here. 

From  which  to  reason  or  to  which  refer? 

Through  worlds  unnumbered  though  the  God  be  known. 

’Tis  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own.  I  16. 

Pope  maintains  that  only  empirical  knowledge  is  possible 
concerning  God  or  man,  and  that  man  is  so  far  removed  in 
degree  and  kind  from  God  that  this  empirical  knowledge 
can  never  be  obtained.  He  regards  it  as  presumption  for 
man  even  to  aspire  to  know  God.  Furthermore,  Pope  ridicules 
the  anthropomorphic  qualities  of  Milton’s  God  and  his  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  heavenly  things. 
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Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  Heaven  can  bound, 

Now,  serpent-like  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  ground ; 

In  quibbles,  angel  and  archangel  join. 

And  God  the  Father  turns  a  school-divine. 

Imitations  of  Horace,  Book  II,  Epistle  II. 

The  quibbles  referred  to  are  the  quips  between  Satan  and 
Belial  during  the  battle  of  the  angels  in  Book  VI,  and  the 
school-divine  aspect  of  God  the  Father  probably  refers  to 
his  prophecies  and  moral  disquisition  in  Book  III. 

Milton  agrees  with  Pope,  however,  that  man  should  not 
seek  knowledge  beyond  his  comprehension  and  understand¬ 
ing.  He  adopts  an  almost  utilitarian  view  that  only  knowl¬ 
edge  which  has  a  practical  bearing  on  everyday  life  should 
be  sought  after,  and  points  out  that  speculation  concerning 
other  worlds  and  planets  is  vain  and  foolish.  Thus,  he  would 
subscribe  whole-heartedly  to  Pope's  view  of  the  limited  extent 
of  knowledge,  with  the  reservation  that  divine  revelation  is 
possible,  and  that  revelation  transcends  all  bounds  of  time 
and  sense. 

Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there.  Be  lowly  wise; 

Think  only  what  concerns  thee  and  thy  being. 

Dream  not  of  other  worlds,  what  creatures  there 
Live,  in  what  state,  condition,  or  degree. 

Contented  that  thus  far  hath  been  revealed 
Not  of  earth  only,  but  of  highest  heaven.  VIII  172. 

Milton  had  scant  respect  for  casuistry,  empty  specula¬ 
tion,  fruitless  philosophical  discussion,  and  complex  ethical 
systems.  Like  Pope,  he  attempted  to  “laugh  where  we  must, 
be  candid  where  we  can."  In  Book  II,  he  successfully  satir¬ 
izes  professional  philosophers  and  ridicules  their  aims. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate; 

Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute. 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then. 

Of  happiness  and  final  misery. 
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Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  shame — 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy!  II  558. 

This  is  not  only  ridicule  of  certain  types  of  philosophy,  but 
it  is  a  blast  against  all  philosophic  thought  carried  on  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  divine  revelation  and  guidance.  It  is  also  a 
very  pessimistic  view  of  the  aim  of  philosophy. 

The  prime  theological  question  which  must  be  answered 
in  order  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  is:  How  can  a  just  and 
benevolent  God  permit  so  much  suffering  and  misery  in 
the  world?  In  other  words,  Pope  and  Milton  must  reconcile 
evil  with  divine  providence. 

Pope  does  this  by  denying  that  evil  exists.  He  maintains 
that  Divine  Providence  does  control  the  universe  and  admits 
that  evil  is  an  antagonistic  force.  He  solves  the  dilemma 
by  asserting  that  what  we  think  is  evil  is  not  actually  evil, 
but  good.  Since  the  universe  is  founded  and  controlled  by 
God,  it  must  inevitably  be  entirely  good.  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  all  deists  and  disciples  of  the  Religion  of  Nature. 

Pope  first  of  all  charges  that  it  is  an  act  of  impiety  for 
man  to  presume  to  pass  upon  the  moral  order  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Man  has  no  prerogative  to  judge  “of  the  fitness  or 
unfitness,  perfection  or  imperfection,  justice  or  injustice 
of  his  dispensations.”  Then  he  discusses,  although  he  does 
not  admit,  natural  evil. 

But  errs  not  Nature  from  this  gracious  end. 

From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend. 

When  earthquakes  swallow,  or  when  tempests  sweep 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  the  deep?  I  141. 

Therefore,  since  imperfection  exists  in  the  natural  order,  is 
it  not  absurd  to  expect  perfection  in  the  moral  order? 

If  the  great  end  be  human  happiness, 

Then  Nature  deviates;  and  can  Man  do  less? 

As  much  that  end  a  constant  course  requires 
Of  showers  and  sunshine,  as  of  Man’s  desires; 

As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies, 

As  man  for  ever  temp’rate,  calm  and  wise.  I  149. 
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It  is  not  in  the  natural  order  of  things  for  men  to  be  mor¬ 
ally  perfect.  They  cannot  be  like  angels,  and  should  not 
aspire  to  possess  their  perfection.  To  prove  this  point  he 
introduces  a  somewhat  specious  analogy  of  the  sensual  fac¬ 
ulties.  Man  would  be  miserable  and  in  constant  pain  if  he 
possessed  a  higher  degree  of  sense  perception;  if  he  were 
susceptible  to  minute  stimuli  of  touch,  sight,  smell  and  hear¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  since  man  would  be  uncomfortable  with 
increased  sensitive  faculties,  he  would  be  equally  miserable 
with  a  higher  degree  of  moral  discernment.  Therefore,  man 
should  be  satisfied  with  moral  imperfection. 

This  does  not  seem  to  show  that  Pope  denies  evil.  Ac¬ 
tually  what  he  does  is  to  admit  the  existence  of  natural  and 
moral  evil,  and  then  maintain  that  it  is  not  really  evil.  He 
applies  this  method  to  moral  evil  by  maintaining  that  man 
is  created  morally  imperfect,  but  his  moral  equipment  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  his  present  moral  state.  More  sensitive 
powers  of  moral  distinction  would  render  him  miserable, 
and  therefore  moral  evil  does  not  exist.  Pope’s  denial  of 
natural  evil  follows  the  same  pattern.  He  admits  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  famine,  earthquakes,  floods,  all  t3rpes  of  natural  evil, 
but  maintains  that  they  are  evil  only  to  the  individuals  they 
affect.  They  are  necessary  and  beneficial  to  creation  as  a 
whole.  Partial  evil  is  really  universal  good. 

“The  first  Almighty  Cause  acts  not  by  partial,  but  by 
gen’ral  laws.”  These  general  laws  are  orderly,  necessary 
and  beneficent. 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill? 

There  deviates  Nature,  and  here  wanders  Will. 

God  sends  not  ill;  if  rightly  understood. 

Or  partial  ill  is  universal  Good.  IV  111. 

Pope’s  denial  of  evil  is  not  very  convincing.  It  rests  on  a 
less  reasonable  basis  than  Leibnitz’  contention  that  this  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  results  in  a  conclusion 
equally  as  inclusive  and  dogmatic. 

Milton’s  approach  to  the  dilemma  of  evil  and  divine 
providence  is  just  the  opposite.  Instead  of  denying  the 
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presence  of  evil  in  the  world,  he  affirms  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  tenets  of  his  ethical  system,  and  his  poem  as  well  as 
his  personal  belief  embodies  a  constant  struggle  between 
good  and  evil.  Milton  does  not  conclude  that  whatever  is,  ig 
wrong,  but  represents  evil  as  a  prominent  force  in  the 
world  which  is  likely  to  be  supreme  in  human  relationships. 
He  maintains  that  the  world  is  “to  good  malignant;  to 
bad  men  benign”  (XII  638).  Evil  is  not  only  a  force  or 
attribute  of  nature,  but  is  personified  in  Satan.  Satan  is 
as  much  a  personality  to  Milton  as  God.  Milton  shows 
Satan  as  a  real  person  interfering  with  mankind,  and  the 
introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  is  ascribed  to  his  in¬ 
fluence.  Satan  identifies  himself  with  evil,  and  announces 
his  purpose  of  spreading  evil  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  discussing  all  the  types  of  natural  and 
moral  evil  mentioned  or  suggested  by  Pope,  Milton  greatly 
extends  the  province  of  evil.  Sin  and  death  are  not  even 
mentioned  by  Pope,  yet  Milton  regards  them  as  the  worst 
aspects  of  evil.  They  also  are  not  regarded  as  mere  ten¬ 
dencies,  but  are  personified  as  the  consort  and  son  of  Satan. 
Far  from  evading  sin  and  death,  Milton  depicts  them  as 
horrible  and  odious  as  he  can. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape; 

The  one  seemed  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair. 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 

Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting.  About  her  middle  round 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep, 

If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 

And  kennel  there,  yet  there  still  barked  and  howled 
Within  unseen.  II  648. 

Sin  is  the  first  creature  described.  After  the  rebellion  of 
the  bad  angels  against  God,  she  emerged  from  Satan’s  head. 
Satan  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  they  became  father 
and  mother  to  the  second  creature.  Death.  Milton  repre¬ 
sents  them  as  active  forces  in  the  world  after  the  fall  of 
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Adam,  and  it  is  they  who  erect  the  bridgre  across  Chaos 
between  Hell  and  the  earth. 

Although  Satan  possesses  supernal  power,  he  is  defi¬ 
nitely  inferior  to  God.  After  his  rebellion,  he  was  expelled 
from  Heaven,  and  God  knew  beforehand  that  Christ  would 
be  victorious  in  the  battle  against  him.  The  fall  of  Satan 
establishes  the  fact  that  Satan  was  created  by  God  and 
allowed  to  extend  his  infiuence  under  divine  sanction. 

Sin  and  Death  are  regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  other 
evil.  In  the  eleventh  book,  Milton  describes  the  dawn  of 
natural  evil  as  a  direct  result  of  sin.  The  types  of  evil 
discussed  by  Milton  are  tyranny,  defeat  of  truth,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  false  religions. 

Since  Milton  boldly  accepts  the  issue  and  admits  the 
presence  of  evil  in  the  universe,  he  must  show  that  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  attributes  of  God  he  has  already  presented. 
He  does  this  by  removing  the  blame  from  God  to  man. 
God  is  not  the  cause  of  evil  in  the  universe.  Evil  came 
entirely  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  man.  The  world  was 
created  perfect  by  God.  Its  perfection  was  destroyed  when 
evil  was  admitted,  and  both  were  a  result  of  man’s  diso¬ 
bedience. 

Man  was  created  so  that  God  might  have  a  race  of  men 
to  people  heaven  and  take  the  place  of  the  fallen  angels. 
He  was  created  perfect  and  given  free  will  in  order  to 
place  him  in  a  close  relationship  with  God.  If  man  were 
merely  an  automaton  under  the  absolute  control  of  God, 
he  would  not  have  personality  or  individuality,  and  conse¬ 
quently  God  could  not  enjoy  fellowship  with  him.  Thus, 
his  object  in  providing  a  race  to  populate  heaven  would 
be  defeated.  However,  by  endowing  him  with  free  will  and 
the  power  of  making  moral  decision,  man  was  patterned 
after  the  likeness  of  God,  and  near  in  degree  to  Himself. 
The  world  was  conceived  as  a  moral  arena  in  which  the 
loyalty  and  faithfulness  of  mankind  were  to  be  tried.  Had 
Adam  resisted  temptation  and  remained  loyal  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  God,  evil  would  not  have  entered  the  world.  He 
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was  given  his  choice  between  Paradise  and  the  world  of 
Sin  and  Death  (V  500).  He  disobeyed  God,  however,  and 
all  evil  in  the  world  is  directly  a  result  of  his  original  sin. 

Milton’s  justifying  of  God  consists  in  his  portrayal  of 
the  supreme  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  in  allowing  man 
to  escape  the  penalties  of  his  sin.  He  greatly  modifies  the 
Hebraic  austerity  of  God  as  an  avenging  God.  His  God 
is  still  a  God  of  justice,  but  above  all  a  God  of  mercy  and 
loving-kindness.  Thus,  he  recognizes  degrees  of  sin  and 
guilt,  and  promises  to  be  more  lenient  with  man  than  with 
the  fallen  angels.  Man  is  guilty  and  deserves  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  yet  God  grants  him  grace. 

Man  falls,  deceived 

By  the  other  first:  Man  therefore  shall  find  grace, 

The  other  none.  In  mercy  and  justice  both. 

Through  Heaven  and  Earth,  so  shall  my  glory  excel; 
But  mercy,  first  and  last,  shall  brightest  shine.  Ill  130. 

Even  before  man  sins,  the  Father  makes  provision  for  his 
redemption.  God’s  prescience  enables  Him  to  provide  a 
means  of  satisfying  justice  even  before  Adam  is  tempted. 
He  is  compelled  to  condemn  Adam  and  his  progeny  to 
death  unless  a  substitute  be  found  to  atone  for  Adam’s  sin. 
The  Son  offers  himself  as  a  ransom,  and  is  accepted  by  the 
Father.  Thus,  God  works  out  the  entire  plan  of  salvation 
even  before  the  choice  is  offered.  Man  brings  evil  into  the 
world,  but  the  grace  of  God  offers  mankind  the  means  of 
overcoming  evil.  Through  this  plan  of  God,  evil  is  not  only 
overcome,  but  becomes  a  positive  good. 

0  Goodness  infinite.  Goodness  immense! 

That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce. 

And  evil  turn  to  good;  more  wonderful 
Than  that  which  creation  first  brought  forth 
Light  out  of  darkness!  Full  of  doubt  I  stand, 

Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin. 

By  me  done  and  occasioned,  or  rejoice 

Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall  spring. 

XII  470. 

The  person  of  Christ  provides  an  important  element  in 
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Milton’s  justification  of  the  ways  of  God.  Christ  represents 
the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  and  he  is  the  instrument  by 
which  God  is  able  to  assert  both  His  justice  and  mercy. 
Christ  is  presented  first  as  an  intercessor.  Then  he  be¬ 
comes  the  Messiah,  Saviour  and  Mediator  of  Mankind. 
Since  Christ  identifies  himself  with  the  progress  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind,  a  clear  and  logical  reason  is  given  for  his 
constant  intercession.  He  regards  himself  as  the  guardian 
and  protector  of  man,  and  is  consequently  ready  to  offer 
himself  as  atonement  for  sin,  and  as  the  Saviour  of  man¬ 
kind.  This  relationship  between  Christ  and  man  empha¬ 
sizes  Milton’s  Arianism.  A  strong  bond  of  sympathy  exists 
between  Christ  and  man.  Both  were  created  by  the  Father, 
and  Christ  appears  as  an  advocate  pleading  for  fellow 
creatures  less  favoured  and  gifted  than  himself.  The  fig¬ 
ure  of  Christ  as  advocate,  saviour,  and  compassionate  medi¬ 
ator  more  than  nullifies  the  influence  of  evil  caused  by  man’s 
disobedience,  and  Milton  thus  exalts  the  justice  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  God. 

Milton’s  adoption  of  the  Son  as  a  symbol  of  the  triumph 
over  evil  presents  a  great  contrast  to  Pope’s  treatment  of 
the  subject.  Pope  is  not  even  remotely  concerned  with 
Christ,  and  does  not  once  mention  his  name  in  the  Essay 
on  Man. 

The  consummation  of  Milton’s  justification  of  God  re¬ 
fers  not  to  this  world,  but  to  conditions  far  removed.  Since 
Milton  admits  that  the  world  is  evil,  he  must  provide  a 
place  of  refuge  where  goodness  will  prevail.  Therefore, 
his  justification  is  founded  ultimately  upon  a  belief  in  im¬ 
mortality  (XI  57).  God  has  made  provision  for  man  to 
ascend  to  Heaven  and  dwell  in  realms  of  ineffable  bliss, 
if  his  life  on  earth  has  been  surrendered  to  God’s  will.  Adam 
found  the  way  to  heaven  by  repentance  and  submission, 
and  his  profession  of  contrition  and  future  dependence  upon 
God  expresses  the  way  of  life  for  all  posterity.  The  gates 
of  Heaven  will  be  open  to  all  who  can  say  with  Adam : 
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Henceforth  I  learn,  that  to  obey  is  best, 

And  love  with  fear  the  only  God,  to  walk 
As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 
His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend. 

Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 
Accomplishing  great  things,  by  things  deemed  weak 
Subverting  worldly-strong,  and  worldly-wise 
By  simple-meek;  that  suffering  for  truth’s  sake 
Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory. 

And,  to  the  faithful,  death  the  gate  of  life: 

Taught  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blest.  XII  661. 

The  new  dwelling-place  where  good  and  righteousness  shall 
abound  eternally  will  be  raised  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
destruction  of  the  world.  The  power  of  Satan  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  followers  of  Christ  will  ascend  to  their 
new  world  of  glory. 

-irsfcj 

Last  in  the  clouds  from  Heaven  to  be  revealed 
In  glory  of  the  Father,  to  dissolve 
Satan  with  his  perverted  world;  then  raise 
From  the  conflagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined. 

New  heavens,  new  earth,  ages  of  endless  date. 

Founded  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  love. 

To  bring  forth  fruits,  joy  and  eternal  bliss.  XII  646. 

However,  not  all  men  will  be  granted  entrance  to  heaven. 
Those  who  love  with  fear  the  only  God  and  follow  their 
Redeemer  will  be  admitted,  but  those  who  deny  Him  and 
follow  Satan  and  evil  in  the  world  will  be  punished  for 
their  sin.  At  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  day  shall 
^'appear  of  respiration  to  the  just,  and  vengeance  to  the 
wicked.”  At  that  time,  the  inequalities  of  worldly  relation¬ 
ships  will  be  balanced.  Evil  will  be  punished  with  evil  and 
good  rewarded  by  good. 

Pope,  however,  feels  that  depending  upon  a  future  life 
for  retribution  and  reward  is  avoiding  the  issue.  He  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  the  justice  of  God  in  the  present  state 
without  reliance  upon  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun¬ 
ishments.  In  spite  of  this,  however.  Pope  admits  the  possi- 
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bility  and  desirability  of  a  future  state.  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  all  happiness  depends  upon  the  hope  of  a 
future  state. 

Hope  humbly  then;  with  trembling  pinions  soar; 

Wait  the  great  teacher  Death;  and  God  adore. 

What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 

But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now.  I  91. 

Pope’s  future  state,  however,  like  his  present,  is  a  realm 
of  love  and  happiness.  Since  no  evil  exists  in  the  natural 
world,  evil  must  inevitably  be  excluded  in  the  immortal. 

Both  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Essay  on  Man  contain  many 
references  to  the  creation  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  its  present 
state.  Milton  devotes  an  entire  book  to  cosmogony.  He 
presents  a  detailed  description  of  the  events  of  creation, 
and  gives  the  how  and  wherefore,  including  the  chronological 
order  of  the  appearance  of  the  various  aspects  of  nature. 
His  source,  of  course,  for  his  detailed  and  specific  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  which  he  gives  poetic  em¬ 
bellishment.  He  repeats  the  revelation  contained  in  Genesis, 
and  states  that  further  knowledge  is  beyond  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  man.  “The  rest  from  Man  or  Angel  the  great 
Architect  did  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge  his  secrets, 
to  be  scanned  by  Them  who  ought  rather  admire”  (VIII 
71).  The  purpose  of  God  in  creating  the  world  was  to 
provide  a  race  of  men  to  people  heaven,  when  “by  degrees 
of  merit  raised,  they  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way 
up  hither,  under  long  obedience  tried,  and  Earth  be  changed 
to  Heaven,  and  Heaven  to  Earth.”  However,  Milton  does 
not  allow  us  to  assume  that  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  crea¬ 
tion.  He  keeps  man  from  aspiring  to  a  too  exalted  view 
of  himself  by  saying  that  the  creation  of  man  was  not 
essential  for  the  praise  and  worship  of  God.  “Nor  think, 
though  men  were  none,  that  heaven  would  want  spectators, 
God  want  praise.  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the 
earth  unseen”  (IV  676).  God’s  motive  for  creation  was 
entirely  benevolent  and  gracious. 

Pope’s  treatment  of  the  theme  of  creation  contains  no 
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information  or  speculation  concerning  cosmogony,  but  is 
limited  to  his  teleological  views.  He  assumes  that  no  apo- 
dictic  knowledge  is  possible  concerning  the  events  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  entirely  ignores  the  account  given  in  Genesis. 
His  main  contention  is  that  man  is  not  the  final  cause  of 
creation. 

In  conclusion,  Milton's  approach  to  the  problem  of  justi¬ 
fying  God  to  man  is  theological,  while  Pope's  is  ethical. 

Pope  justifies  God  by  describing  the  benevolent  and 
orderly  ways  of  nature.  He  regards  nature  as  both  the 
final  and  efficient  cause,  and  virtue  as  the  summum  bonum. 
He  teaches  that  all  faith,  law  and  morals  begin  and  end 
in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man,  and  his  entire  poem  is 
designed  to  illustrate  the  maxim  that  whatever  is,  is  right. 

Milton  justifies  God  by  exalting  his  personal  attributes 
of  divine  grace  and  glory.  Although  he  teaches  that  man 
should  strive  for  moral  perfection,  he  does  not  believe  that 
this  is  the  highest  end  of  life.  The  plan  of  individual  sal¬ 
vation  is  the  high  point  of  Milton's  justification  of  God, 
and  the  goal  of  life  is  to  follow  the  plan  which  God  has 
provided.  Milton  regards  God  as  the  first  cause  of  the 
universe  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  efficient  cause  of  indi¬ 
vidual  salvation. 

Wheaton,  Illinois. 

•o  ^  o- 

APROPOS  TO  OUR  TIME 

“I  do  not  believe  human  society,  including  not  merely  a 
few  persons  in  any  state,  but  whole  masses  of  men,  ever  has 
attained,  or  ever  can  attain,  a  high  state  of  intelligence, 
virtue,  security,  liberty,  or  happiness  without  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures." — ^Wiliam  H.  Seward. 

“I  have  read  it  through  many  times.  I  now  make  a 
practice  of  going  through  it  once  a  year.  It  is  a  book  of  all 
others  for  lawyers  as  well  as  divines.  I  pity  the  man  who 
cannot  find  in  it  a  rich  supply  of  thought  and  rules  of  con¬ 
duct." — Daniel  Webster. 

Quoted  from  The  Peerless  Book, 
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CERTAIN  BIBLE  DIFFICULTIES 

By  Clive  A.  Thomson 
Barrister 


The  above  title  is  very  broad.  Therefore  I  propose  to 
deal  with  only  one  special  class  of  difficulties.  But  this 
class  is  very  important  because,  when  the  solution  is  under¬ 
stood,  large  portions  of  the  Bible  hitherto  hazy  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  are  made  clear  to  us,  and  a  remarkable  light 
is  thrown  on  Scriptural  teaching  and  doctrine.  Let  me  say 
that  only  a  small  part  of  what  I  am  laying  before  you  is 
my  own  original  work.  The  material  which  I  am  discussing 
is  taken  mostly  from  a  book  by  that  remarkable  student 
and  writer,  the  Rev.  John  Urquhart,  entitled  How  Old  Is 
Man?  and  published  in  London  in  1904. 

Any  study  of  the  Bible  must  be  done  reverently  and 
with  awe.  The  proper  approach  to  Bible  study  is  set  out 
in  Isa.  66 :2,  ** .  .  .  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him 
that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my 
word.”  The  spirit  of  reverence  is  lacking  everywhere  to¬ 
day.  The  Bible  is  God’s  own  message  to  us,  so  we  should 
receive  it  with  the  utmost  reverence.  It  is  not  only  God’s 
word,  but  His  last  and  final  word.  This  is  clearly  implied 
in  Luke  16:31,  20:13,  John  19:30,  Heb.  1:2,  Rev.  22:18  and 
other  passages.  By  means  of  the  written  record  of  the 
New  Testament  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  Eternal 
Son  and  His  atoning  death  upon  the  cross,  God’s  message 
to  man  is  completed  and  ended.  He  now  maintains  silence 
(apart  from  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  until  that  Day 
when  He  will  appear  again  in  the  person  of  the  Son  at  the 
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end  of  this  age  of  grace,  when  every  eye  shall  see  Him  and 
every  knee  bow. 

Is  it  reverent  however  to  draw  attention  to  apparent 
mistakes  and  difficulties?  Yes,  it  is,  for  we  are  com¬ 
manded  to  study  the  Bible,  and  in  it  we  find  a  frank  warn¬ 
ing  about  these  difficulties.  See  II  Pet.  3:16.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  notice  in  this  verse  that  Peter  declares  the 
inspiration  of  Paul’s  epistles,  thus  affording  refutation  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  “Modernists”  which  holds  that  Paul  dis¬ 
torted  our  Lord’s  teachings,  or  that  Church  councils  settled 
the  question  of  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

Coming  now  to  our  difficulties,  let  me  make  a  few  in¬ 
troductory  statements.  First,  I  will  not  waste  time  dis¬ 
cussing  objections  to  what  are  called  miracles.  I  am  ad¬ 
dressing  born-again  believers.  To  those  who  have  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  (who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and 
who  is  “upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power” 
Heb.  1:3),  there  is  nothing  difficult  about  believing  in  those 
manifestations  of  His  power  which  are  called  miracles. 
Secondly,  there  are  probably  some  unimportant  mistakes  of 
copyists,  principally  in  figures,  such  as  II  Chron.  22:2  where 
it  declares  that  Ahaziah  was  forty-two  when  he  began  to 
reign,  although  II  Kings  8 :26  says  he  was  twenty-two.  Also 
Jehoram,  his  father,  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  he 
began  to  reign,  and  reigned  eight  years.  Nor  do  I  intend 
to  discuss  difficulties  such  as  Matt.  27:9,  10,  the  alleged 
quotation  from  Jer.,  or  I  Kings  22  and  II  Chron.  18,  the 
lying  spirit  sent  to  Ahab’s  prophets.  These  and  many  others 
familiar  to  all  Bible  students  have  been  dealt  with  by  many 
competent  Christian  writers,  e.g.  Sidney  Collett  in  The 
Scripture  of  Truth,  R.  A.  Torrey  in  Difficulties  in  the  Bible, 
and  C.  I.  Scofield  in  his  Question  Box. 

Having  now  cleared  the  ground,  I  propose  to  set  out 
a  series  of  Biblical  statements  which  appear  to  be  impos¬ 
sible  or  contradictory,  and  then  to  give  the  solution  by 
proving  that  these  difficulties  were  a  part  of  the  Divine 
plan  and  were  inserted  in  the  Bible  to  arrest  our  attention 
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to  some  doctrine  of  deep  importance  by  tripping  us  up,  as 
it  were,  and  forcing  us  to  stop  and  think.  Unfortunately 
this  plan  has  to  some  extent  been  frustrated  by  the  ignor¬ 
ance  or  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  translators  and  teachers, 

I.  The  age  of  King  Saul. 

1  Sam.  13:1,  2  read  thus  in  our  English  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  “Saul  reigned  one  year;  and  when  he  had  reigned 
two  years  over  Israel,  Saul  chose  him  three  thousand  men 
of  Israel,  etc.”  This  statement  seems  to  lack  sense.  Why 
does  it  say  that  he  “reigned  one  year”  and  then  “when  he 
had  reigned  two  years”  he  did  this  or  that? 

Now  the  original  Hebrew  is  quite  different.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  clear,  and  correctly  translated  should  read  thus, 
“Saul  was  a  year  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  for  two 
years  he  reigned  over  Israel.”  Evidently  the  A.  V.  trans¬ 
lators  were  so  baffled  by  these  two  amazing  statements 
that  they  decided  to  give  the  false  translation  I  have  quoted. 
The  Revised  Version  (of  1885)  reads,  “Saul  was  thirty 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  and  he  reigned  two  years 
over  Israel.  And  Saul  chose  him  three  thousand  men,  etc.” 
Even  worse  is  the  American  R.  V.  (of  1901)  in  its  render¬ 
ing,  “Saul  was  [forty]  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign; 
and  when  he  had  reigned  two  years,  etc.”  This  American 
version  has  “forty”  in  italics  with  an  attached  marginal 
note,  “The  number  is  lacking  in  the  Heb.  text,  and  is  sup¬ 
plied  conjecturally.”  This  is  quite  misleading.  While  in  a 
sense  “the  number  is  lacking,”  the  original  text  reading 
literally  “Saul  was  a  year  old,”  yet  the  phrase  “a  year”  in 
Hebrew  is  equal  to,  or  conveys  the  idea  of,  “one  year,”  just 
as  it  does  in  English.  The  English  R.  V.  (1886)  is  almost 
as  bad.  It  has  the  word  “thirty”  in  italics  accompanied 
with  this  marginal  note,  “The  Heb.  has  ‘Saul  was  a  year 
old.’  The  whole  verse  is  omitted  in  the  unrevised  Septua- 
gint,  but  in  a  later  recension  the  number  thirty  is  inserted.” 
This  is  almost  a  falsehood,  because  it  suggests  that  a  first 
draft  of  the  Septuagint  was  issued  and  later  revised  and 
republished.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  “unrevised 
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Septuagint,”  and  there  is  no  “later  recension.”  The  word 
“thirty”  is  nothing  but  a  marginal  note  made  by  some  un¬ 
known  person  to  some  old  manuscript  of  the  Septuagint. 
This  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  Revised  Versions 
is  a  good  example  of  the  many  deficiencies  which  have 
marred  them  for  intelligent  Christians. 

The  Septuagint,  then,  omits  the  verse.  It  is  clear  that 
the  famous  seventy  or  seventy-two  translators  were  as  puz¬ 
zled  by  the  statement  that  Saul  was  a  year  old,  etc.,  as  the 
translators  of  our  English  Bible.  They  were  translating 
their  Scriptures  not  only  for  their  own  people,  i.e.  the 
Greek-speaking  Jews,  but  for  the  learned  Greeks  as  well, 
and  they  wished  to  commend  their  sacred  writings  to  them. 
So  they  did  not  hesitate  to  alter  blasphemously  the  sacred 
text  in  places,  in  order  (as  they  thought)  to  avoid  offending 
the  Greek  mind.  The  translators  and  the  Greek  Jews  were 
evidently  lax  in  their  beliefs.  An  orthodox  Jew  would  have 
died  before  tampering  with  the  text.  The  precautions  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  their  priests  in  making  copies  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  almost  beyond  belief,  and  show  God’s  guid¬ 
ing  hand  in  preserving  His  word  intact. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew.  Translated  literally,  it  reads  that  Saul  was  the 
son  of  a  year  and  reigned  for  two  years,  etc.  This  is  the 
regular  Hebrew  idiom  for  expressing  age;  e.g.  Gen.  5:32 
reads  in  Hebrew  literally,  “Noah  was  the  son  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  years,”  Gen.  21:6  reads  “Abraham  was  the  son  of 
one  hundred  years”  and  II  Sam.  2:10  reads  that  Ishbosheth 
was  “the  son  of  forty  years.”  When  Jerome  prepared  his 
famous  Vulgate  or  Latin  Bible,  he  was  evidently  unable 
to  understand  this  text.  And  so  he  loyally  put  it  literally 
into  Latin,  **Filius  unius  anni  erat  Saul  cum  regnare,  etc.” 
This  was  wiser  than  the  editors  of  either  our  A.  V.  or 
R.  V.  Even  Martin  Luther  stumbled  over  this  text,  for 
his  German  Bible  reads  very  much  as  our  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion. 

Here  then  is  our  difficulty,  which  is  twofold.  First, 
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Saul  is  described  as  a  year  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 
Yet  Saul  was  a  mature  man  when  he  was  chosen  king, 
higher  than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders  and  up¬ 
ward.  Secondly,  the  Hebrew  says  he  reigned  two  years. 
Although  I  am  told  that  the  Hebrew  might  also  be  trans¬ 
lated  “when  he  had  reigned,”  as  in  our  A.  V.,  nevertheless 
such  a  translation  lacks  sense;  there  would  be  no  continuity 
of  thought  either  with  the  preceding  or  the  succeeding 
clause.  I  think  any  fair-minded  Hebrew  scholar  would 
translate  the  words  as  set  out  above,  viz.,  “Saul  was  a  year 
old  when  he  began  to  reign;  and  he  reigned  two  years  over 
Israel.”  But  we  are  told  repeatedly  in  the  Scriptures  that 
Saul  reigned  forty  years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  did 
reign  for  that  period.  See  e.g.  Acts  13:21.  Let  us  however 
proceed  and  consider  the  remaining  Biblical  difficulties  be¬ 
fore  dealing  with  the  solution  of  any  one  of  them. 

II.  The  age  of  Abraham. 

In  Gen.  12:4  we  are  told  that  Abraham  was  seventy-five 
years  of  age  when  he  left  Haran.  Gen.  11 :26  reads,  “Terah 
lived  seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran.” 
And  Gen.  11 :32  says  Terah  died  in  Haran  at  the  age  of  two 
hundred  and  five  years,  while  in  Acts  7:4  Stephen  says 
that  Abraham  left  Haran  after  his  father  had  died.  Now 
if  Abraham  was  born  when  Terah  (his  father)  was  sev¬ 
enty,  then  he  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  and  not  sev¬ 
enty-five  years  old  when  he  left  Haran,  or  else  Terah  was 
not  two  hundred  and  five  at  the  time  he  died.  Also,  Abra¬ 
ham  was  eighty-six  when  Ishmael  was  born  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  at  Isaac’s  birth,  yet  he  had  already  been  in  Palestine 
a  number  of  years  when  Ishmael  was  born.  See  Gen.  16:16, 
21:6. 

III.  The  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Temple. 

I  Kings  6 :1  reads  thus,  “ ...  in  the  four  hundred  and 
eightieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel  were  come  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon’s  reign 
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.  .  .  he  began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  If  it  were 
in  the  480th  year,  then  the  following  would  be  true: 


The  wilderness  wanderings _  40  years 

The  period  of  the  Judges _ _ 357  years 

The  reign  of  Saul _  40  years 

The  reign  of  David _  40  years 

The  years  of  Solomon’s  reign  completed 

before  the  Temple  was  begun _  3  years 

The  total  years  to  the  beginning  of  the 

Temple  _ 480  years 

But  the  apostle  Paul  in  Acts  13 :20  says,  “  he  [i.e.  God] 


gave  unto  them  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.”  Let  us  add  that  up: 


The  wilderness  wanderings _  40  years 

The  periods  of  the  Judges,  according  to 

Paul  _ 450  years 

The  reign  of  Saul _ 40  years 

The  reign  of  David . 40  years 

The  years  of  Solomon’s  reign  completed 

before  the  Temple  was  begun . . .  3  years 

The  total  years  to  the  beginning  of  the 

Temple  _ 573  years 


So  we  see  that  there  is  a  difference  of  ninety-three  years 
between  the  date  given  in  I  Kings  6:1  and  the  one  given  in 
Acts  13:20  for  the  year  when  Solomon  began  to  build  the 
Temple. 

IV.  Certain  genealogies. 

(a)  Gen.  11:12  reads,  “Arphaxad  lived  five  and  thirty 
years,  and  begat  Salah.”  And  the  same  is  said  in  Gen.  10:24. 
But  Luke  3:35,  36  states  that  some  one  named  Cainan  was 
the  son  of  Arphaxad  and  the  father  of  Salah. 

(b)  Gen.  10 :22  states  that  Elam,  Asshur,  Arphaxad,  Lud 
and  Aram  were  the  sons  of  Shem.  Yet  Gen.  11:10  says, 
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“Shem  was  an  hundred  years  old,  and  begat  Arphaxad  two 
years  after  the  flood.”  Apparently,  however,  Arphaxad  was 
the  third  son. 

(c)  In  Matt.  1  w^e  have  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  the  virgin  Mary.  Verse  17  says  there  are  four¬ 
teen  generations  from  Abraham  to  David  and  fourteen  from 
David  to  the  carrying  away  to  Babylon  and  another  fourteen 
generations  from  the  carrying  away  to  Babylon  to  Christ, 
thus  supposedly  constituting  three  divisions  with  fourteen 
names  in  each  list.  The  first  two  panels  do  contain  fourteen 
names,  but  the  third  has  only  thirteen. 

(d)  The  genealogy  in  Matt.  1  presents  another  difficulty. 
Verse  8  says  “Joram  begat  Ozias.”  But  Joram  is  not  the 
father  of  Ozias,  better  known  as  King  Uzziah.  Joram  is 
Uzziah’s  great-great-grandfather.  The  actual  genealogy  given 
us  in  II  Kings  and  II  Chron.  is  Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  Joash, 
Amaziah,  Uzziah.  So  three  kings,  Ahaziah,  Joash  and  Ama- 
ziah,  are  blotted  out.  Yet  the  Scripture  says  that  Jehoram 
“begat”  Uzziah,  just  as  it  says  Arphaxad  “begat”  Salah.  It 
does  not  say  “the  son  of,”  which  phrase  is  loosely  used  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  for  any  descendant  (e.g.  our 
Lord  is  described  as  “the  son  of”  David). 

(e)  In  Rev.  13:8  our  Lord  is  described  as  “the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.”  And  in  Rom.  8:29 
He  is  said  to  be  “the  firstborn  among  many  brethren.”  But 
He  was  not  slain  at  “the  foundation  of  the  world,”  His  cruci¬ 
fixion  taking  place  about  A.D.  30  as  we  all  know.  And  how 
can  He  be  “the  firstborn  among  many  brethren”?  All  the 
Old  Testament  “saints”  were  born  long  before  Him.  He 
had  only  one  birth,  that  by  the  virgin  Mary  somewhere  about 
3  B.C.  And  if  the  objection  were  raised  that  only  the  New 
Testament  saints,  i.e.  those  saved  since  our  Lord  rose  from 
the  dead,  could  be  described  as  “brethren”  (an  unjustified 
objection  I  believe),  then  one  could  reply  that  many  of  those 
who  were  converted  and  saved  immediately  following  His 
resurrection  must  have  been  born  before  our  Lord.  Surely 
some  of  the  three  thousand  mentioned  in  Acts  2:41  must 
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have  been  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age.  With  this  we 
finish  the  list  of  “difficulties”  which  I  want  to  discuss. 

A  general  principle  underlies  the  solution  of  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  been  cited.  But  prior  to  declaring  it,  we 
notice  two  characteristics  which  are  common  to  all  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  as  we  study  them.  First,  they  are  all  chronological 
difficulties.  The  dictionary  defines  chronology  as  “a  method 
of  computing  time,  the  arrangement  of  dates  in  history,  a 
register  or  tabular  view  of  dates.”  Each  of  these  problems 
concerns  dates  and  the  computation  of  time.  Second,  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  careful  not  to  deceive  us,  as  it  were. 
The  difficulty  is  always  made  plain,  either  in  the  statement 
itself  within  the  immediate  context  or  in  some  other  part  of 
the  Bible. 

Our  hermeneutical  principle  for  the  solution  is  linked  with 
both  characteristics  so  as  to  make  two  rules  of  interpretation. 
Let  us  consider  the  two.  First,  the  fact  that  these  problems 
are  all  chronological  brings  to  our  minds  how  much  God’s 
ways  are  different  from  ours,  and  that  it  is  especially  so  in 
computing  time.  Isaiah  55:8  reads,  “.  .  .  my  thoughts  are 
not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the 
Lord.”  And  consider  II  Pet.  3:8,  “.  .  .  one  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day,”  also  Heb.  10:37,  “.  .  .  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that 
shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry,”  and  Rev.  22:20, 
“Surely  I  come  quickly.”  Yet  this  “little  while”  has  become 
more  than  nineteen  hundred  years,  in  spite  of  the  promise  to 
come  quickly  and  not  tarry.  Therefore,  we  must  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  we  find  divine  chronology  very  different  from  ours. 
It  is  used  for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  as  Urquhart  has 
said,  “In  dealing  with  these  numbers  we  are  not  handling  a 
mere  chronology,  any  more  than  in  investigating  the  taber¬ 
nacle  in  the  wilderness  we  should  have  been  handling  mere 
wood,  gold,  silver  or  brass.  The  figures  are  .  .  .  filled  with 
typical  significance.** 

We  notice  a  curious  fact  in  the  Bible,  viz.  there  is  no 
reckoning  of  time  from  some  well-known  event,  as  in  most 
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countries.  The  flood,  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  exodus  from 
Egypt,  the  institution  of  the  monarchy,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  birth  and  death  of  our  Lord — any  of  these  might  well 
have  been  used  as  a  starting  point  from  which  to  date  events. 
But  in  the  Bible  the  passing  of  time  seems  to  be  almost 
ignored.  No  dates  are  given  from  which  to  reckon  events. 
Almost  the  only  exceptions  are  found  in  Luke  3  and  I  Kings 
6:1.  This  latter  verse  is  the  reference  to  the  date  of  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  which  we  have  already  discussed. 
Sometimes  we  are  given  information  about  great  events,  in¬ 
cidentally  as  it  were,  from  which  we  can  form  some  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  date,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Lord’s  birth.  But 
usually  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  passing  of  time.  We 
are  left  to  reckon  dates  as  best  we  can  from  the  meagre  in¬ 
formation  given  in  the  Bible — ^which  is  often  uncertain,  as 
in  the  case  of  genealogies,  and  also  from  whatever  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  event  by  profane  histories. 

The  second  rule  for  interpretation  may  be  expressed 
briefly:  since  the  Bible  is  careful  to  make  plain  its  own 
seeming  errors,  it  seems  clear  that  they  were  inserted  to 
arrest  our  attention,  and  force  us  to  work  out  the  solution 
with  effort.  As  every  teacher  knows,  a  lesson  learned  in 
this  way  is  seldom  forgotten.  Therefore  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  these  difficulties  must  be  important.  And  now 
that  the  twofold  principle  of  interpretation  has  been  enunci¬ 
ated,  let  us  consider  the  above  difficulties,  one  by  one  in 
order. 

I.  The  age  of  King  Saul. 

There  are  two  difficulties  here,  (1)  Saul  is  said  to  be 
one  year  old  and  (2)  to  have  reigned  only  two  years.  How¬ 
ever,  following  the  rule  mentioned  above,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Scripture  has  some  very  important  lesson  to  teach  us  in  these 
two  glaring  impossibilities.  What  are  these  lessons? 

Saul  had  been  given  a  new  heart,  therefore  was  con¬ 
verted  and  born  again.  One  year  having  elapsed  since  this 
new  birth,  Saul  was  one  year  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 
As  a  child  of  God  he  was  at  that  time  one  year  old.  What 
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evidence  have  we  for  such  a  statement?  The  events  set 
forth  in  I  Sam.  9:20-27,  10:1-9,  must  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Saul.  When  first  he  met  Samuel,  the  prophet 
had  promptly  informed  him  through  divine  inspiration  that 
the  lost  asses  were  found  and  that  he  was  the  desire  of 
Israel,  i.e.  as  king.  And  when  bidding  Saul  farewell,  Sam¬ 
uel  prophesied  as  to  a  series  of  events  which  were  to  occur 
to  Saul  during  the  journey,  and  which  did  occur  so  for  him. 
This  must  have  stirred  Saul  deeply.  The  most  important 
of  these  events  was  that  .  .  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will 
come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy  .  .  .  and  shalt  be 
turned  into  another  man.”  Then  we  read  in  verse  9  that 
God  gave  Saul  “another  heart,”  and  in  verse  10  “ .  .  .  the 
Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied.”  When 
some  one  who  evidently  had  known  Saul  before  his  conver¬ 
sion  said,  “/s  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?”,  he  was  an¬ 
swered  by  some  true  man  of  God  “But  who  is  their  father?”, 
meaning  undoubtedly  that  God  was  the  “father”  of  the 
prophets  and  that  it  was  He  who  had  touched  their  hearts, 
making  them  what  they  were,  so  that  He  was  therefore 
capable  of  doing  the  same  to  Saul. 

Saul  proves  the  reality  of  his  conversion  by  his  be¬ 
havior.  Shortly  after  his  change  of  heart  he  was  chosen 
by  Samuel  to  be  king  while  at  Mizpeh,  and  still  he  behaved 
in  a  modest  and  sensible  way.  He  obeys  Samuel  and  goes 
back  quietly  to  his  farm,  in  company  with  “a  band  of  men, 
whose  heart  God  had  touched”  (verse  26),  showing  no  desire 
for  revenge  on  “the  children  of  Belial”  who  despised  and 
rejected  him  (verse  27).  Then  comes  the  terrible  news  of 
the  siege  of  Jabesh-gilead,  and  Saul  proves  himself  a  true 
leader  and  man  of  God.  According  to  11 :6,  “ .  .  .  the 
Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul.”  The  events  described  in 
chapter  11  show  this  clearly,  especially  SauFs  noble  reply 
(verse  13)  to  those  who  wanted  to  slay  the  men  who  had 
previously  rejected  him.  After  the  great  victory  over  the 
Ammonites,  Samuel  led  the  whole  people  to  Gilgal,  where 
Saul  was  “crowned”  (if  that  term  may  be  used  for  it)  a 
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second  time.  Saul’s  official  reign  undoubtedly  dates  from 
this  second  coronation,  something  taking  place  one  year 
after  his  conversion.  In  God’s  sight  Saul  then  was  a  child 
one  year  old. 

Alas  for  Saul,  he  remained  a  child.  He  did  not  grow  in 
grace  “unto  .  .  .  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ”  (Eph. 
4:13).  Rather  he  lapsed  and  fell.  Not  only  did  he  “grieve” 
the  Spirit  (Eph.  4:30),  but  also  he  quenched  Him  (I  Thess. 
5:19).  So  God  removes  Saul  from  his  royal  office,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  tells  him  that  his  kingdom  shall  not  continue  and  that 
God  has  chosen  another  king,  I  Sam.  13:14.  A  similar  dec¬ 
laration  about  his  removal  from  office  is  repeated  by  Sam¬ 
uel’s  spirit,  when  raised  from  the  dead  at  the  request  of 
Saul,  28:17,  18.  The  final  rejection  and  removal  of  this  one 
is  described  in  chapter  15  (see  verse  28  in  particular),  al¬ 
though  he  is  still  permitted  to  occupy  the  throne.  There¬ 
fore  in  God’s  sight  his  reign  did  end  two  years  after  “cor¬ 
onation.” 

Observe  that  Saul  was  not  lost  forever.  We  know  from 
the  New  Testament  that  anyone  who  has  once  truly  believed 
is  never  lost,  indeed  cannot  be  lost.  A  believer  may  lapse, 
sin,  grieve  and  quench  the  Spirit,  thereby  bringing  on  him¬ 
self  trouble  and  sorrow  in  this  world  and  the  loss  of  his 
special  “crown”  or  reward  in  the  next  world;  but  he  can 
never  be  lost  completely.  The  Old  Testament  “saints”  could 
not  be  treated  with  any  less  grace  and  mercy.  Besides,  if 
Saul  were  lost  forever  how  could  the  spirit  of  Samuel,  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  will  of  God,  say  to  him  “ ...  to¬ 
morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me”?  The  words 
“with  me”  could  not  merely  mean  Sheol  or  Hades,  the  abode 
of  the  dead.  We  know  from  the  story  (not  the  parable) 
of  Lazarus  that  Hades  was  in  two  divisions  before  Christ 
ascended  from  the  dead,  one  place  assigned  to  the  saved 
and  one  to  the  lost.  And  between  them  there  was  a  great 
gulf  “fixed”  (Luke  16:26)  across  which  none  could  pass. 
Therefore  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Samuel’s  spirit 
to  have  told  Saul  that  he  would  be  “with”  him,  were  he 
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headed  for  the  other  side  of  that  awful  “gulf.”  We  see  too 
that  this  message  to  Saul,  the  night  before  his  death,  was 
one  of  great  mercy  and  love.  True,  Saul  is  told  that  he 
must  die  in  battle  the  next  day.  But  that  is  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  glorious  promise  of  eternal  salvation  given 
him  by  Samuel;  and  his  sons  were  included. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Saul’s  salvation  is  a  very  vexed 
question;  so  also  is  the  interpretation  of  what  occurred  at 
the  hut  of  the  witch  of  En-dor.  Matthew  Henry,  whose 
commentaries  have  a  deservedly  high  reputation  among  evan¬ 
gelical  scholars,  insists  that  it  was  not  Samuel  at  all  who 
appeared,  but  an  evil  spirit.  But  his  argument  seems  to 
me,  as  an  experienced  lawyer,  very  weak  and  unconvincing. 
After  all,  Henry  is  only  human  and  therefore  liable  to  trip 
at  times.  I  think  his  position  on  this  point  is  rarely  found 
among  scholars.  Still  others  doubt  the  salvation  of  king 
Saul,  while  believing  that  it  was  Samuel  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  him.  I  can  only  say  that  what  I  have  set  out  seems 
correct  to  me,  and  advise  you  to  study  the  question  for  your¬ 
selves. 

II.  The  age  of  Abraham. 

Gen.  11 :26  says  that  “ .  .  .  Terah  lived  seventy  years, 
and  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran.”  Taking  the  words 
literally,  it  would  mean  that  all  three  were  born  in  the  same 
year.  While  of  course  such  a  thing  is  possible,  were  two 
or  more  wives  or  even  triplets  involved,  yet  we  may  safely 
assume  that  such  an  explanation  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
No,  the  true  explanation  is  that  Abraham  is  in  the  line 
of  the  chosen  “seed.”  He  is  selected  to  represent  all  of 
Terah’s  family,  Nahor  and  Haran  being  rejected.  Although 
not  actually  born  until  Terah  was  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  nevertheless  he  is  the  selected  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  generation  and  ancestor  of  Christ.  So  in 
God’s  sight  Abraham  was  registered,  so  to  speak,  as  the 
first-born. 

We  are  not  told  who  the  first-born  of  Terah  was,  but 
probably  Nahor  came  first.  Abraham  was  almost  certainly 
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the  third  son.  The  two  elder  brothers  v/ere  rejected  by  God 
as  unworthy  to  have  the  “birthright.”  This  birthright,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  doctrine  of  the  first-born,  represented  God*s 
great  promise  to  mankind  of  a  redeemer,  as  set  forth  in 
Gen.  3:15,  viz.,  that  the  “seed”  of  the  woman  should  put 
his  heel  upon  Satan’s  head.  There  are  also  other  aspects 
of  this  particular  birthright;  see  Scofield  Reference  Bible 
footnote  on  Gen.  25:31.  Every  first-born  in  the  chosen  line 
of  Seth,  Shem.,  etc.,  was  or  should  have  been  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Christ  for  his  generation.  And  so  far  as  it  had  been 
revealed  then,  every  father  in  the  line  of  the  “seed”  was 
entitled  to  hope  that  his  first-born  might  be  the  redeemer. 
After  the  exodus  from  Egypt  every  first-born  of  Israel  is 
considered  “holy  to  the  Lord”;  see  Ex.  13,  Luke  2:23  and 
Num.  8:17  (“  .  .  .  all  the  first-born  of  the  children  of  Israel 
are  mine”).  And  although  this  is  to  commemorate  the 
slaughter  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  still  it  is  only  another 
phase  of  the  same  doctrine  of  the  first-born.  Esau  despised 
the  idea  of  a  redeemer  and  jeered  at  his  birthright,  saying 
“.  .  .  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me?”  (Gen. 
25:32).  Jacob’s  conception  of  the  birthright  was  probably 
worldly,  but  he  nevertheless  had  the  faith  to  believe  the 
promises  attached.  So  he  was  blessed  in  spite  of  his  sins 
and  failures,  and  the  birthright  was  taken  from  Esau  that 
it  might  be  given  to  Jacob.  I  have  spoken  of  “the  prom¬ 
ises.”  We  must  always  remember  that  Adam  and  his  believ¬ 
ing  descendants  must  have  been  given  far  more  instruction 
in  the  truth  of  the  coming  redemption  than  what  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  few  words  of  Gen.  No  doubt  the  revelation 
given  them  was  not  nearly  so  full  as  that  given  following 
our  Lord’s  resurrection.  Yet  it  must  have  been  adequate 
for  the  time. 

Nahor  and  Haran  then  are  rejected  as  unworthy  to  be 
in  the  line  of  the  seed,  and  become  an  ancestor  and  type 
of  Christ  who  is  “the  first-born  of  every  creature”  (Col. 
1:15).  The  reason  for  their  rejection  we  do  not  know, 
but  probably  it  was  due  to  the  same  root-sin  that  causes 
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the  rejection  of  others,  i.  e.  lack  of  faith,  refusal  to  believe. 
Since  Terah  undoubtedly  received  a  divine  revelation  to 
leave  Ur  and  go  to  Canaan,  it  would  seem  that  Nahor  and 
Haran  refused  to  believe  and  accompany  him.  And  Terah’s 
own  faith  failed,  so  that  he  settled  in  Haran.  However, 
Abraham  believed  and  accompanied  his  father.  Therefore 
he  is  considered  in  God’s  sight  as  the  first-born  and  heir 
to  the  promises.  Indeed,  even  the  year  in  which  Nahor  (or 
Haran)  was  born  is  given  to  Abraham  as  his  birth-year  in 
God’s  records,  thus  taking  from  the  real  first-born  “even 
that  which  he  hath.”  Many  other  first-born  were  also  re¬ 
jected  from  the  line  of  the  seed,  e.  g.  Ishmael  (for  Abra¬ 
ham’s  union  with  Hagar  was  a  legal  marriage,  as  we  know 
from  the  code  of  Hammurabi),  Esau,  Reuben  (with  the  next 
two  brothers,  Simeon  and  Levi,  Jacob’s  three  eldest  sons) 
and  others. 

Now  we  must  have  some  evidence  in  actual  fact  that 
God,  when  He  rejects  persons,  does  look  upon  the  accepted 
one  as  representing  those  rejected  and  as  born  before  really 
he  was.  To  do  this  we  must  consider  the  fourth  difficulty 
listed  above,  with  its  various  subdivisions. 

IV.  Certain  genealogies. 

In  (d)  we  see  that  Matt.  1 :8  reads  “ .  .  .  Joram  begat 
Ozias.”  Already  we  have  noted  that  three  kings  were  omit¬ 
ted  here,  viz.,  Ahaziah,  Joash  and  Amaziah.  The  omission 
is  deliberate,  for  to  say  that  Matthew  made  such  a  gross 
mistake  in  the  history  of  his  nation  is  absurd  (even  for  a 
sensible  “Modernist”).  These  three  monarchs  were  the 
descendants  of  Jezebel  through  Athaliah  her  daughter.  These 
two  infamous  queens  hated  the  God  of  Israel  and  tried  to 
destroy  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Since  God  is  a  God  of 
judgment  “visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
hate  me”  (Ex.  20:5),  Athaliah’s  descendants  have  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  the  coming  king  and  redeemer  of  Israel. 
Therefore  they  do  not  appear  in  the  royal-blood  line  by 
which  the  “Son  of  David”  inherits  the  throne  of  Israel.  (For 
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the  Lord  Jesus  is  legally  the  son  of  Joseph  by  the  law  of 
any  country.)  So  we  can  see  in  what  sense  “ .  .  .  Joram 
begat  Ozias,”  God  looking  upon  the  latter  as  really  being 
born  when  Joram’s  son  (Ahaziah)  was  brought  forth,  long 
years  before  this.  Thus  Uzziah  is  given  the  birth  year  of 
Ahaziah  and  may  represent  him  and  also  the  next  two  gen¬ 
erations. 

The  explanation  for  (e) — ^the  Lord  Jesus  being  described 
as  one  slain  before  the  foundation  of  the  world — is  scarcely 
needed.  I  have  only  inserted  it  to  show  clearly  the  one 
principle  we  have  been  studying.  Our  Lord  is  the  “first¬ 
born”;  in  Col.  1:15  He  is  described  as  “the  first-born  of 
every  creature.”  He  is  born  before  all  the  “many  brethren,” 
although  actually  born  after  untold  thousands  of  them,  for 
the  reason  that  all  other  “sons  of  God”  (Rom.  8:14)  would 
have  been  rejected  by  God  because  of  sin,  yet  now  they  are 
reconciled  to,  and  accepted  by.  Him  and  in  Him  on  account 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  is  the  head  of  all  humanity,  the  only 
perfect  man,  and  therefore  the  only  one  who  could  be  our 
Saviour.  He  is  the  real  “first-born,”  the  true  head  of  all 
mankind.  In  the  merciful  purpose  of  the  holy  Trinity,  the 
Son  of  Man  (the  “first-born”)  was  considered  as  one  slain, 
i.  e.  as  our  Saviour  before  the  world  was  created. 

As  for  (a),  why  is  Cainan  omitted  from  the  genealogy 
in  Gen.  but  restored  in  that  of  Luke?  The  Septuagint  puts 
Cainan’s  name  into  the  genealogy  of  Gen.,  showing  that  it 
was  known  then  (no  doubt  from  the  ancient  records  now 
lost)  that  he  was  the  son  of  Arphaxad  and  not  Salah.  Since 
the  translators  did  not  understand  the  reason  for  Cainan's 
omission,  the  insertion  was  made.  However,  as  Urquhart 
says,  “Those  who  meddle  with  the  sacred  text  have  as  small 
belief  in  its  wisdom  as  in  its  authority.”  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  in  Gen.  is  found  the  sacred  line  of  the  Seed 
of  the  woman;  from  that  Cainan  was  excluded,  just  as  we 
have  seen  how  others  were  barred.  What  his  sin  was,  we 
do  not  know.  Yet  he  is  not  allowed  to  be  the  representative 
ancestor  of  Christ  for  his  generation.  Now,  in  Luke  we 
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have  the  genealogy  of  the  virgin  Mary,  i.  e.  the  merely 
human  ancestors  of  our  Lord.  Luke  is  the  gospel  of 
the  Son  of  man,  the  Saviour  of  humanity,  “the  human- 
divine  One”  (Scofield  Ref.  Bible).  So  Luke  carries  back 
the  genealogy  to  Adam,  whereas  Matt,  (the  gospel  of  the 
king  of  Israel,  “the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham,” 
Matt.  1:1)  only  carries  it  back  to  Abraham.  Therefore  in 
Luke,  the  gospel  of  the  Redeemer  of  sinful  humanity,  the 
name  of  Cainan  is  restored  (which  is  appropriate,  just  as  in 
Matt,  it  was  proper  to  omit  certain  names). 

The  difficulty  in  regard  to  Shem  and  his  sons  (b)  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  one  already  considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Abraham’s  age.  It  seems  clear  that  Arphaxad  was 
the  third  son,  judging  from  Gen.  10:22.  For  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  the  Bible  to  name  the  sons  in  order  of  birth,  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  peculiar  purpose  as  in  the  case  with  Abraham. 
Then  if  Arphaxad  is  the  third  son,  how  could  he  be  born 
two  years  after  the  flood?  All  of  Shem’s  children  of 
course  were  born  after  the  flood,  since  Noah’s  family  was 
only  eight  souls  when  they  entered  the  ark  and  likewise 
eight  when  they  left.  Shem  had  only  one  wife;  furthermore 
we  may  dismiss  the  idea  of  triplets.  So  this  seems  to  be 
merely  another  example  of  what  we  have  already  discussed. 
Arphaxad  represents  then  the  entire  family  of  Shem.  He, 
not  his  elder  brothers  who  are  rejected,  is  the  head  of  the 
family  in  God’s  sight,  and  the  birth  year  of  the  actual  first¬ 
born  is  considered  the  birth-time  of  the  one  chosen  by  God 
to  represent  the  whole  family  and  generation. 

The  question  brought  up  by  (c)  may  be  stated.  Why 
does  the  third  division  of  the  genealogy  contain  only  thir¬ 
teen  names?  This  has  puzzled  many.  Suggestions  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  have  been  made,  some  of  them  insulting  to  the 
Bible  and  to  common  sense  alike;  e.  g.  Jechonias  has  been 
put  in  twice,  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  list  and  again 
at  the  head  of  the  third.  Two  ideas  seem  quite  clear  in  this 
problem,  upon  close  observation:  (1)  in  showing  us  this 
difficulty  the  Holy  Spirit  evidently  intends  us  to  add  one 
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more  name,  (2)  this  name  must  be  added  to  the  third  list. 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  discover  the  name  missing. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  present  genealogy  we  possess  the 
descent  of  Joseph,  Mary’s  husband.  We  note  also  that  the 
word  “begat”  is  used  until  we  reach  Joseph.  Then  it  does 
not  say  that  he  begat  anyone;  instead,  verse  16  reads  “And 
Jacob  begat  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was 
born  Jesus.”  The  line  of  descent  is  thus  changed  with 
abruptness;  it  is  halted  and  switched,  so  to  speak,  that  Mary 
might  be  included.  And  indeed  it  had  to  be  so,  since  Joseph 
had  nothing  to  do  with  our  Lord’s  birth  except  to  pass  on 
to  him  by  law  the  title  to  the  throne  which  he  himself  pos¬ 
sessed.  It  seems  plain  then  that  Mary  is  intended  to  be 
the  missing  name.  She  is  not  only  a  link  in  the  chain,  but 
also  the  most  important  one  of  all.  The  son  of  her  body 
is  the  bridge  between  man  and  God,  by  her  “ .  .  .  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us”  (John  1:14). 
By  her  came  the  Saviour.  And  while  Matt,  is  the  gospel  of 
the  king  of  Israel,  “the  son  of  David,”  yet  it  is  in  this 
royal  gospel  that  we  are  reminded  in  this  forceful  way 
that  the  covenanted  king  is  also  the  Son  of  man.  We  see 
the  same  idea  or  rather  contrast  of  the  attributes  of  our 
Lord  in  Rev.  5:5,  6.  In  verse  5  John  is  told  that  “the  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Juda”  will  open  the  book.  Then  John  looks 
and  sees,  not  a  lion,  but  “a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain.”  The 
Lion  is  also  the  Lamb,  the  King  is  also  the  suffering  Son 
of  man. 

III.  The  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Temple. 

The  explanation  here  is  very  simple,  now  that  we  have 
seen  something  of  how  God  uses  chronology  to  drive  home 
great  lessons.  The  missing  ninety-three  years  are  found  in 
studying  Judges,  chapters  3,  4,  6  and  13.  We  And  five 
periods  there  in  which  the  Israelites  were  conquered  and 
subjugated  by  their  heathen  enemies  because  of  idol  worship. 
These  five  periods  add  up  ninety-three  years  exactly.  See 
3:7-14,  4:3,  6:1,  13:1.  So  we  learn  that  God  blotted  out 
these  years  when  inspiring  the  description  of  the  Temple’s 
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erection  in  I  Kings  6.  Why  did  He?  Notice  I  Kings  6:12, 
13.  “The  mere  building  of  the  Temple,”  as  Urquhart  says, 
“would  not  ensure  God’s  presence  and  favour.”  But  if  the 
king  and  people  obeyed  God  and  walked  in  His  ways.  He 
promises  to  dwell  among  them  and  not  forsake  them.  With 
this  in  view  God  removes  from  His  sight,  so  to  speak,  those 
ninety-three  years  of  disloyalty  and  apostasy.  In  Acts  13 
however  Paul  is  emphasizing  God’s  long  forbearance  with 
His  unfaithful  and  rebellious  people,  so  the  whole  673  years 
is  recorded.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  further  period 
of  eighteen  years’  servitude  mentioned  in  Judges  10:8.  This 
only  affected  the  two  and  one-half  tribes  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  not  the  whole  nation.  Therefore  it  is  left  out  of 
God’s  reckoning  with  Israel  as  a  nation,  since  it  was  no 
national  servitude. 

The  blotting  out  of,  or  refusal  to  recognize  and  record, 
the  passing  of  years  for  some  divine  purpose  is  a  principle 
seen  all  through  the  Bible.  It  is  another  phase  of  the  very 
principle  we  have  studied  in  work  upon  the  omission  of 
Cainan’s  name  and  the  three  kings  in  Matt.  1.  We  see  the 
same  thing  in  Dan.  9,  where  it  says  that  “seventy  weeks” 
(i.  e.  490  years)  must  elapse  for  Daniel’s  people  before  “ever¬ 
lasting  righteousness”  arrives.  According  to  verse  26  “Mes¬ 
siah”  is  to  be  cut  off  at  the  end  of  sixty-nine  weeks,  i.  e. 
483  years  from  the  date  of  the  commandment  “to  restore 
and  to  build  Jerusalem.”  Yet  more  than  2300  years  have 
passed  since  “the  commandment.”  As  Sir  Robert  Anderson 
says  in  explanation  here,  “God’s  clock  stopped”  when  the 
Messiah  was  rejected,  so  the  final  “week”  (i.  e.  seven  years) 
is  yet  to  come.  Lawyers  would  say,  “Time  does  not  run”  at 
present  for  the  purpose  of  this  prophecy.  Even  human  laws 
recognize  this  principle,  as  every  lawyer  knows.  In  every 
country  there  are  what  lawyers  call  “statutes  of  limitation,” 
which  provide  that  a  claim  or  lawsuit  may  not  be  brought 
after  a  period  of  time  has  elapsed.  But  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  time  does  not  begin  to  run,  e.  g.  during  in¬ 
fancy  or  lunacy.  Then  we  can  see  that  the  principle  of 
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ignoring  periods  of  time  for  certain  reasons  is  not  some¬ 
thing  fantastic,  for  it  is  observed  in  human  systems  of  law. 
In  God’s  sight,  consequently,  “time  does  not  run”  as  regards 
His  people  when  they  are  nationally  disobedient,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  their  sins  result  in  exile  from  the  promised 
land. 

For  example  in  this  country  (Ontario,  Canada)  our  “Stat¬ 
ute  of  Limitations”  in  regard  to  the  recovery  of  land  is 
worded  as  follows: 

“No  person  shall  bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land  but 
within  ten  years  next  after  the  time  at  which  the  right  to 
make  such  entry  or  bring  such  action  first  accrued.” 

Now  this  seems  perfectly  clear.  Apparently  a  “squatter” 
obtains  a  title  by  possession  if  he  occupies  land  for  10  years 
without  any  action  to  dispossess  him  being  taken  within  that 
time.  But  this  statute,  apparently  so  clear,  might  be  a 
snare  to  any  person  ignorant  of  the  interpretation  the  courts 
have  placed  on  this,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  statute.  For 
example,  suppose  A.  seizes  a  parcel  of  land  and  remains 
there.  At  the  end  of  15  years  B.  comes  to  A.  and  says  “This 
is  my  land,  get  off.”  A.  refuses,  pointing  out  that  he  has 
been  there  for  15  years.  B.  replies,  “Quite  true,  but  when 
you  entered  on  that  land  15  years  ago  I  was  an  infant  in  law 
— i.  e.  under  21  years  of  age — ^therefore  time  did  not  begin 
to  run  until  I  was  21;  and  as  I  was  only  10  years  of  age 
when  you  took  possession,  you  have  only  4  years  to  your 
credit  instead  of  the  necessary  10  years;  and  therefore  you 
have  no  title  by  possession.”  A.  finds  that  this  is  correct, 
and  has  to  give  up  possession.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  lunacy  and  other  matters — “time  does  not  run.”  Some¬ 
times  it  runs  for  a  while,  then  stops  running  because  of  some 
legal  doctrine,  and  then  begins  to  run  again  later.  So  we 
see,  therefore,  and  that  the  principle  that  “time  does  not  run” 
is  well  known  and  commonly  applied  in  human  laws. 

In  closing  I  would  point  out  that  I  have  only  touched  the 
fringe  of  this  remarkable  subject  of  Bible  Chronology.  Let 
me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  closing  thought.  Since 
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Bible  chronologies  contain  some  gaps,  how  do  we  know  there 
are  not  many,  many  more?  I  believe  there  must  be  more; 
e.  g.  a  superficial  reading  of  Gen.  would  seem  to  show  that 
only  about  292  years  elapsed  from  the  fiood  to  the  birth 
of  Abraham.  In  that  case  Noah  and  Abraham  were  con¬ 
temporaries  for  fifty-eight  years,  for  Noah  lived  after  the 
flood  350  years  (Gen.  9:28).  But  everything  seems  to  show 
that  by  Abraham’s  time  the  flood  was  a  remote  event.  Also, 
the  genealogy  in  Matt,  shows  twenty-seven  generations  from 
king  David  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  while  over  the  same  period 
Luke  gives  forty-two.  We  know  of  three  names  omitted 
from  the  former  record,  nevertheless  it  would  seem  that 
there  must  be  more.  One  thing  does  seem  clear  about  these 
genealogies.  Where  it  declares  that  A.  “begat”  B.,  etc.,  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  B.  is  the  son  of  A.  He  may 
be  a  remote  ancestor,  or  he  may  not.  We  know  of  some 
gaps  in  these  records;  why  may  there  not  be  more?  It 
would  seem  wiser,  therefore,  (until  we  have  more  knowledge, 
at  any  rate)  not  to  regard  Bible  genealogies  and  chronology 
generally  as  giving  us  definite  information  about  time  or 
dates.  Ussher’s  chronology,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  mar¬ 
ginal  dates  in  our  Bibles,  should  be  disregarded  completely, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Saul.  Ussher  was  a  marvellous  man, 
but  the  basis  of  his  reckoning  for  these  early  dates  seems 
wrong  for  the  reasons  we  have  studied. 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  GODLINESS 
By  Martin  O.  Massinger,  A.B. 

“And  confessedly,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness: 

Who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 

Justifled  in  the  spirit. 

Seen  of  angels, 

Preached  among  the  nations. 

Believed  on  in  the  world. 

Received  up  in  glory.” 

— I  Tim.  3:16  (free  translation). 

It  will  be  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  examine  the  above 
passage  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  “the  mystery  of  god¬ 
liness.”  What  is  this  mystery,  this  truth  “which  in  other 
generations  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,” 
but  which  “hath  now  been  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles 
and  prophets  by  the  Spirit”  (Eph.  3:5).  We  shall  first 
briefly  consider  the  context  in  which  this  verse  is  found,  and 
then  examine  the  verse  in  the  light  of  the  context. 

The  preceding  verses  are  a  discussion  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  church  officers.  Bishops  must  be  blameless,  dea¬ 
cons  must  be  grave.  In  verses  14  and  15  Paul  states  that 
he  intends  soon  to  come  to  Timothy,  but  that  he  is  writing 
these  things  so  that,  in  case  his  coming  should  be  long  de¬ 
layed,  Timothy  may  know  how  one  should  behave  oneself 
“in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God, 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.”  He  then  exclaims,  in 
the  verse  which  we  are  examining,  “And  confessedly,  great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness.”  The  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  passage  is  quite  clear.  Timothy  is  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  appointment  of  church  officers  and  to  good 
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order  in  the  church,  for  the  church  is  God’s  witness  on 
earth,  and  only  in  the  message  of  the  church  will  the  un¬ 
saved  masses  of  humanity  come  into  contact  with  the  truth 
of  God.  And  this  message  which  has  been  committed  to 
the  church  is  no  small  matter,  for  “confessedly  [or,  “without 
controversy,”  “by  consent  of  all” — Thayer]  great  is  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  godliness.”  The  importance  of  orderly  church  life 
and  the  greatness  of  the  mystery  which  has  been  committed 
to  the  church  is  further  pointed  out  in  the  passage  which 
follows  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Timothy,  in  which  the  apos¬ 
tasy  of  the  latter  times  is  set  forth.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Satan’s  emissaries  are  so  diligent  in  spreading  false  doc¬ 
trine,  how  important  it  is  that  the  church,  which  is  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  should  conduct  itself  in  an 
orderly  way,  and  should  treasure  the  mystery  which  has 
been  committed  to  it.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
context  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  proceed  to  exegete  the  verse 
itself,  and  particularly  when  we  draw  our  conclusions  as  to 
what  the  mystery  of  godliness  is. 

In  examining  the  verse  we  find  only  one  textual  prob¬ 
lem,  of  which  we  can  dispose  very  readily.  The  reading  de6;, 
on  which  the  Authorized  Version  bases  the  translation  “God” 
is  discredited,  and  all  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  o;,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  translation  “He  who”  in  the  American 
Standard  Version  and  “Who”  in  the  above  translation. 

Upon  a  superficial  examination  it  would  seem  that  the 
Authorized  Version  reads  the  most  smoothly,  and  that  our 
translation  is  the  most  awkward.  However,  we  feel  justified 
in  following  Alford  in  this  matter,  and  agree  with  him  that, 
far  from  losing  by  adopting  the  correct  text,  we  have  gained 
much.  He  says : 

“Let  me  say  in  passing,  that  it  should  be  noticed,  in  a 
question  which  now  happily  no  longer  depends  on  internal 
considerations,  how  completely  the  whole  glorious  sentence 
is  marred  and  disjoined  by  the  substitution  of  fieoi;.  It  is 
not  the  objective  fact  of  God  being  manifested,  of  which  the 
Apostle  is  speaking,  but  the  life  of  God  lived  in  the  church, 
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_ ^the  truth,  of  which  the  congregation  of  believers  is  the 

pillar  and  basement, — as  identical  (John  14:6)  with  Him 
who  is  its  centre  and  heart  and  stock — as  unfolded  once  for 
all  in  the  unfolding  of  Him.  The  intimate  and  blessed  link, 
furnished  by  the  05,  assuring  the  Church  that  it  is  not  they 
that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  them,  is  lost  if  we  under¬ 
stand  uvatripiov  merely  as  a  fact,  however  important,  his¬ 
torically  revealed.  There  is  hardly  a  passage  in  the  N.  T., 
in  which  I  feel  more  deep  personal  thankfulness  for  the 
restoration  of  the  true  and  wonderful  connexion  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  text  ....”' 

Thus,  although  there  is  a  grammatical  irregularity  in  re¬ 
ferring  the  masculine  relative  pronoun  0?  to  the  neuter  noun 
pvorriQiov,  the  result  is  a  wonderful  truth,  namely  that  the 
mystery  of  godliness  is  Christ  Himself;  that  godliness,  hid¬ 
den  in  ages  past,  has  now  been  revealed,  and  is  seen  not 
to  be  an  abstract  ideal,  a  mere  attribute  of  a  personality, 
but  actually  a  person,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that,  as  Alford  points  out,  if  any  other 
translation  than  “Who”  is  used,  “the  whole  glorious  sentence 
is  marred.”  Not  only  the  Authorized  Version,  using  the 
translation  “God,”  which  is  now  discredited,  but  even  the 
American  Standard  Version,  using  the  translation  “He  who” 
obscures  this  truth. 

The  irregularity  involved  in  the  use  of  5?  might  also  be 
explained  by  the  possibility  that  this  word  introduces  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  an  early  Christian  hymn  which  was  current  in 
Paul’s  time.  Most  of  the  commentators,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  Alford,  seem  to  agree  that  the  six  parallel 
clauses  found  in  this  verse  are  such  a  quotation.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  quotation  inserted  into  a  discourse  produces  a 
certain  awkwardness.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  we 
feel  that  the  first  explanation  given  more  than  suffices  to 
explain  the  use  of  65. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  six  lines  of  this  primitive  h3nnn. 


^ Greek  Testament,  vol.  iii,  p.  333. 
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for  such  it  seems  to  be.  The  six  lines  may  be  arranged  in 
various  ways.  Plummer  writes: 

“It  is  remarkable  how  many  arrangements  of  these  six 
clauses  are  possible,  all  making  excellent  sense.  We  may 
make  them  into  two  triplets  of  independent  lines:  or  we  may 
couple  the  two  first  lines  of  each  triplet  together  and  then 
make  the  third  line  correspond  to  one  another.  In  either 
case  each  group  begins  with  earth  and  ends  with  heaven. 
Or  again,  we  may  make  the  six  lines  into  three  couplets.  In 
the  first  couplet  flesh  and  spirit  are  contrasted  and  com¬ 
bined;  in  the  second,  angels  and  men;  in  the  third,  earth 
and  heaven.”* 

It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  the  structure  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  lines  is  almost  identical.  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  line  which  begins  with  the  pronoun,  each  line  begins 
with  the  verb.  All  six  verbs  are  the  same  grammatical 
form,  the  first  aorist  passive  indicative;  thus  all  end  in 
and  a  rhyme  is  achieved.  Moreover  each  line  except  the 
third  ends  in  a  prepositional  phrase  with  ev.  In  this  way 
an  almost  perfect  parallel  construction  is  produced. 

This  early  Christian  hymn  in  a  most  striking  manner 
epitomizes  the  story  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  re¬ 
vealing  of  the  mystery  of  godliness.  First  we  read  the  simple 
statement  of  the  incarnation:  “Who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh.”  To  be  sure  godliness  had  been  revealed  to  some  extent 
in  Old  Testament  times,  but  the  limited  character  of  that 
revelation  will  become  more  and  more  clear  as  we  proceed. 
God  spoke  to  men  in  an  intimate  way;  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  prophets  seemed  to  enjoy  personal 
communion  with  God.  God  made  His  holy  will  known  to 
men,  notably  in  the  giving  of  the  law.  However,  godliness 
is  more  than  God*s  will  or  God*s  character,  or  both  carried 
out  in  human  life  by  human  effort.  Godliness  is  the  very 
Person  of  God  in  Christ  as  we  pointed  out  above.  So  these 
contacts  of  God  with  man  in  the  earlier  ages,  intimate  as 
they  might  have  been,  were  not  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
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Person  of  God.  Even  the  theophanies  fell  far  short  of  the 
incarnation  in  that  they  were  of  a  temporary  character,  not 
a  true  dwelling  of  God  among  men  to  make  Himself  known 
to  them,  and  in  that  they  always  bore  a  predominantly  oth¬ 
erworldly  character.  But  in  Bethlehem  “the  Word  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us”  (John  1:14).  The  mystery  of 
godliness  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  not  in  a  burning  bush, 
not  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  alone,  but  in  actual  human  flesh. 

We  next  read  that  He  was  “justified  in  the  spirit.”  The 
justification  referred  to  here  is  obviously  not  theological 
justification  such  as  Paul  discusses  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  spotless  Lamb  of  God, 
God  Himself,  needs  not  to  be  justified.  He  is  “holy,  guile¬ 
less,  undefiled,  separated  from  sinners”  (Heb.  7:26).  But 
His  holiness.  His  absolute  sinlessness,  His  deity  needed  to  be 
vindicated.  Never  before  had  God  walked  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  an  extended  period  in  human  flesh.  The  claims 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  eternal  God  needed  to  be 
vindicated.  In  this  sense  He  was  “justified.”  There  is  a 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  word  “spirit”  in 
this  clause  has  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  or  to  the  human 
spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  hence  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
capitalized  or  not.  Alford,  who  takes  the  former  view,  cites 
the  Lord's  baptism,  on  which  occasion  the  Spirit  abode  upon 
Him  as  a  dove,  and  the  Father's  approval  was  heard  from 
heaven,  as  one  instance  of  His  justification  in  the  Spirit, 
and  His  being  led  up  into  the  wilderness  by  the  Spirit  for 
His  great  temptation  by  the  devil,  as  another  instance, 
though  he  does  not  limit  Christ's  justification  by  the  Spirit 
to  these  two  events.  Plummer,  on  the  other  hand,  in  de¬ 
fending  the  latter  view  cites  the  parallelism  between  “in 
flesh”  in  the  first  line  of  the  hymn  and  “in  spirit.”  He  goes 
on  to  say,  “His  flesh  was  the  sphere  of  His  manifestation: 
His  spirit  was  the  sphere  of  His  justification.”*  This  seems 
reasonable;  for,  though  it  is  true  that  the  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  are  all  involved  in  sin,  yet  the  presence  or  absence 


*Op.  cit,  p.  136. 
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of  sin  is  a  question  which  pertains  primarily  to  the  realm 
of  the  spirit.  Since  the  defenders  of  both  views  present 
plausible  arguments,  we  refrain  from  taking  a  definite  stand 
on  either  side,  though  the  second  view  seems  to  have  some 
advantages  over  the  first.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  truth  stated  in  this  clause  is  a  vital  part  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery  of  godliness. 

The  next  statement  is  that  the  Lord  was  “seen  of  angels.” 
Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  occasion  when 
this  took  place.  The  appearance  of  angels  is  reported  in 
several  places  in  the  earthly  life  of  Christ.  White  cites  the 
Lord’s  birth.  His  temptation.  His  agony  in  the  garden.  His 
resurrection,  and  His  ascension.*  These  specific  instances 
may  be  meant  in  the  hymn,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  con¬ 
strue  the  expression  as  referring  to  the  incarnation  in  gen¬ 
eral,  which  made  it  possible  for  the  angels  to  observe  the 
Lord.  Although  we  conceive  of  the  revelation  of  the  mystery 
of  godliness  as  pertaining  primarily  to  men,  yet  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  in  place  that  the  angels  should  be  included;  for  we 
know  from  I  Peter  1:12  that  angels  have  a  keen  interest 
in  the  things  concerning  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
men;  and  from  Eph.  3:10  it  is  evident  that  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  is  now  being  manifested  by  the  church  unto 
the  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenlies.  Why  then 
should  they  not  be  included  in  this  manifestation  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  very  life  of  the  church? 

But  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  has  as  its  special 
object  the  salvation  of  men.  Hence  the  next  clauses, 
“Preached  among  the  nations,”  and  “Believed  on  in  the 
world,”  are  of  greatest  importance.  Christ  in  His  incarna¬ 
tion  was  not  seen  by  the  masses  of  humanity,  but  merely  by 
those  few  thousands  in  Palestine  whose  paths  crossed  His 
during  His  brief  stay  of  thirty-three  years.  Hence,  if  Christ 
is  to  be  manifested  to  the  world.  He  must  be  preached.  If 
we  take  the  lines  of  this  hymn  in  strict  chronological  order, 


*The  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus  in  The 
Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  p.  119. 
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then  only  the  preaching  of  those  few  years  can  be  meant. 
However,  the  more  likely  interpretation  seems  to  be  that 
the  preaching  of  those  few  years  as  a  beginning  and  germ 
of  age-long  and  world-wide  preaching  is  in  view.  At  this 
point  the  significance  of  the  context  again  comes  into  promi¬ 
nence.  This  preaching  is  to  be  done  by  the  church,  which 
is  “the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.”  It  is  to  be  done 
in  the  face  of  “seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  demons.” 
Hence,  if  the  preaching  is  to  be  effective  and  men  are  to 
believe,  it  behooves  the  members  of  the  church  to  “know  how 
men  ought  to  behave  themselves  in  the  house  of  God.” 

In  the  fifth  clause,  “Believed  on  in  the  world,”  the  very 
center  of  the  matter  is  reached.  When  the  Holy  Spirit 
produces  faith  in  a  human  heart,  and  regenerates  that  in¬ 
dividual,  implanting  him  into  Christ,  and  when  Christ  Him¬ 
self  and  the  Holy  Spirit  take  up  their  abode  in  a  human 
heart,  the  manifestation  of  the  mystery  of  godliness  has 
reached  its  goal.  Nothing  logically  remains  but  to  tell  the 
last  chapter  of  the  glorious  story  of  the  incarnation — “Re¬ 
ceived  up  in  glory.” 

This  goal,  however,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  really  proves 
to  be  a  new  beginning;  for  there  is  another  and  very  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  the  mystery  of  godliness  which  remains 
to  be  discussed.  Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the  mystery 
as  being  Christ  Himself.  Now  when  this  mystery  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  a  human  being  and  he  receives  Christ  as  his  Savior 
and  becomes  identified  with  Him,  the  mystery  of  godliness 
appears  in  another  form,  in  the  life  of  the  individual  be¬ 
liever.  For  Paul  says  in  Phil.  1:21,  “For  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ.”  True  godliness  must  not  be  thought  of  as  some¬ 
thing  in  any  sense  independent  of  God  Himself.  Godliness 
is  not  being  like  God,  or  following  our  great  Example,  or 
observing  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Godli¬ 
ness  is  Christ  in  the  life  of  a  believer;  or,  to  present  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle,  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  working  His  blessed  fruit. 

Since  a  mystery  is  a  truth  previously  hidden,  and  re¬ 
vealed  only  in  the  New  Testament,  one  might  ask  in  what 
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sense  the  spiritual  life  of  New  Testament  believers  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament  saints.  Were  they  not  men 
who  enjoyed  close  fellowship  with  God?  Did  not  God  speak 
with  them  as  a  man  speaks  with  his  friend  (Ex.  33:11)? 
And  did  they  not  in  turn  deliver  to  man  the  message  of 
God  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Did  not  God  work 
repentance  in  their  hearts  when  they  sinned?  Did  He  not 
mould  their  lives  and  characters  to  His  blessed  will?  Was 
not  Abraham  the  friend  of  God  (2  Chron.  20:7)  and  David 
a  man  after  God’s  own  heart  (1  Sam.  13:14)?  Was  not  the 
Lord  with  Joseph  (Gen.  39:2)?  Was  not  Daniel  the  man 
greatly  beloved  (Dan.  10:11)? 

It  is  true  that  the  Word  of  God  presents  a  wonderful 
picture  of  the  spiritual  life  of  these  great  men,  of  their 
power  in  prayer,  of  their  sweet  communion  with  God,  of 
their  power  in  proclaiming  the  message  of  God  to  man.  Who 
of  us  would  not  consider  it  a  high  honor  indeed  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  the  heroes  of  faith  in  Hebrews  11?  How¬ 
ever,  the  privileges  of  the  humblest  believer  in  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  grace  far  surpass  those  of  Old  Testament  saints. 
The  difference  is  not  a  difference  between  what  we  are  and 
what  they  were  by  nature,  but  between  what  God  has  done 
for  us  and  made  of  us  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  God  did 
for  them  and  made  of  them.  They  were  an  earthly  people; 
we  are  a  heavenly  people.  The  difference  is  one  of  position 
and  of  possessions.  This  new  position  and  these  new  pos¬ 
sessions  make  possible  the  manifestation  of  the  mystery  of 
godliness  in  us. 

Only  a  superficial  survey  of  the  wonderful  privileges 
of  a  believer  in  this  dispensation  will  be  possible  here.  Let 
us  however  notice  two  distinct  phases  in  this  study:  the 
believer’s  standing  in  Christ,  and  his  actual  state.  In  his 
standing  he  is  perfect  in  the  sight  of  God,  not  in  himself, 
but  in  Christ.  In  his  state  he  may  be  very  imperfect.  Yet 
there  too  God  has  made  provision  that  godliness  may  be 
manifested. 

Let  us  first  observe  a  few  of  the  facts  of  the  believer’s 
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standing  in  order  to  understand  how  in  God’s  reckoning 
godliness,  which  was  lost  in  Adam,  has  been  gloriously  re¬ 
stored  to  man  in  Christ.  He  has  been  baptized  into  the 
body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  12:13),  is  complete  in  Him  (Col. 
2:10),  and  is  actually  identified  with  Him  in  His  crucifixion, 
death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension  (Rom.  6:3-6;  Eph. 
2:5-6).  By  identification  with  Christ  is  meant  that  God 
in  His  grace  actually  reckons  those  experiences  of  Christ 
to  the  believer  as  if  he  in  experience  had  undergone  them. 
God  reckons  the  believer  as  crucified  with  Christ.  We  read 
in  2  Cor.  5:21:  “Him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be  sin 
on  our  behalf;  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him.”  Thus  we  are  now  reckoned  as  having  paid 
the  penalty  for  our  sin,  and  as  having  offered  up  our  right¬ 
eousness  to  God.  To  use  another  figure,  we  are  reckoned 
as  having  offered  up  both  the  non-sweet  savour  offerings 
and  the  sweet  savour  offerings  simply  because  Christ  did 
this  for  us.  Hence  in  position,  godliness  has  been  restored 
to  us.  But  we  are  not  only  crucified  with  Christ;  we  have 
risen  with  Him,  have  ascended  with  Him,  and  have  been 
seated  with  Him  in  the  heavenlies.  Thus  our  citizenship  is 
now  in  heaven  (Phil.  3:20),  and  our  true  interests  are  in 
heaven  (Col.  3:1-3). 

In  addition  to  this  glorious  truth  of  the  believer’s  iden¬ 
tification  with  Christ,  other  aspects  of  positional  truth  may 
be  noted.  The  believer  is  a  child  of  God  (John  1:12),  and 
is  placed  as  a  son  of  God  (Rom.  8:14-15).  What  a  glorious 
restoration  of  godliness  is  expressed  in  these  truths,  for 
the  unsaved  are  children  of  the  devil  (John  8:44),  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  disobedience  (Eph.  2 :2) !  Moreover  the  Gentiles 
upon  receiving  Christ  are  told  that  they  have  been  made 
nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ  (Eph.  2:13).  Furthermore, 
according  to  1  Peter  2:9,  believers  are  “an  elect  race,  a 
royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  people  for  God*s  own  pos¬ 
session,”  and  according  to  Heb.  10:19-22,  they  have  access 
to  the  very  presence  of  God,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  by  “a  new 
and  living  way,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh.” 
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Much  more  might  be  added  regarding  the  position  of  the 
believer,  but  these  facts  will  suffice  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  godliness  has  been  reckoned  to  every  believer  in 
Christ. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  believer’s  state. 
Here  too  godliness  is  being  restored,  though  in  this  life  the 
process  does  not  reach  perfection.  From  a  study  of  the 
Word  we  discover  that  the  believer  possesses  eternal  life 
(John  3:16),  that  he  has  a  new  nature  in  addition  to  the 
old  Adamic  nature  (Rom.  7:14-25),  that  Christ  indwells 
him  (Col.  1:27),  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  indwells  him  (1 
Cor.  6:19).  If  it  were  not  for  these  facts,  there  would  be 
no  chance  for  godliness  to  manifest  itself  in  the  life.  An 
unsaved  man  may  “embrace  religion”  and  exercise  philan¬ 
thropy  out  of  truly  unselfish  motives  and  as  an  expression 
of  real  love  and  sympathy,  but  none  of  this  is  godliness. 
It  is  all  on  the  plane  of  the  natural  man.  But  when  that 
man  is  born  again  and  the  Holy  Spirit  begins  his  transform¬ 
ing  work,  true  godliness,  the  very  life  of  God  Himself,  be¬ 
gins  to  manifest  itself.  To  be  sure,  the  regenerate  man, 
by  harboring  unconfessed  sin,  by  resisting  the  ministry  of 
the  Spirit,  and  by  walking  in  the  energy  of  the  flesh  may 
so  hinder  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  observe  any  traces  of  godliness  in  his  out¬ 
ward  life.  But  one  cannot  judge  by  appearance.  That  carnal 
Christian  is  nevertheless  a  child  of  God,  and  subject  to  the 
Father’s  discipline;  he  is  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
will  be  dealt  with  in  infinite  love  and  grace.  But  as  the 
believer  confesses  known  sin  to  his  Father  (1  John  1:9), 
as  he  yields  himself  to  God  (Rom.  6:13;  12:1-2),  and  as  he 
walks  by  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5:16),  he  will  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit  (Eph.  5:18)  and  manifest  in  his  life  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  “love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  kindness, 
goodness,  faithfulness  [better,  “faith”],  meekness,  self-con¬ 
trol.”  This  is  all  made  possible  by  the  work  of  Christ  at 
the  cross,  which  is  described  in  Rom.  8:2-4: 

“For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  made 
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me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death.  For  what  the 
law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and 
for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh:  that  the  ordinance  of 
the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.” 

Insofar  as  this  gracious  work  of  the  Spirit  is  permitted 
to  go  on  unhindered  by  sin,  the  mystery  of  godliness  is 
revealed  in  the  experience  of  the  believer.  But  this  mani¬ 
festation  is  never  perfect,  and  the  process  is  never  complete 
in  this  life  because  of  the  presence  and  the  opposition  of 
the  sinful  nature.  For  we  read  in  1  John  1:8:  “If  we  say 
that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  us.”  However  on  the  day  when  Christ  comes  for 
His  own,  when  the  redemption  of  the  body  takes  place 
(Rom.  8:23),  the  mystery  of  godliness  will  be  perfectly 
manifested,  not  only  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  all 
that  are  His: 

“Beloved,  now  are  we  children  of  God,  and  it  is  not 
yet  made  manifest  what  we  shall  be.  We  know  that  if 
(“when”]  he  shall  be  manifested,  we  shall  be  like  him;  for 
we  shall  see  him  even  as  he  is”  (1  John  3:2). 
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Calvinism.  By  H.  Henry  Meeter,  Th.D.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  255  pp.  $2.00. 

Dr.  H.  Henry  Meeter  is  Professor  of  Calvinism  at  Calvin 
College  and,  therefore,  is  able  to  write  with  the  background 
of  much  study.  His  own  foreword  is  a  clear  setting  forth 
of  his  aim  in  this  book.  He  says:  “This  volume  finds  its 
origin  in  the  realization  of  a  very  definite  need.  Many  books 
have  been  written  about  Calvinism,  which  have  discussed 
certain  of  its  phases.  Some  of  these  are  very  splendid  mono¬ 
graphs.  But  a  work  which  would  furnish  a  resume  of  its 
basic  ideas,  and  could  serve  as  an  introductory  guide  to  the 
whole  system,  has  thus  far  been  a  desideratum.  The  author 
has  for  a  number  of  years  taught  a  course  in  Calvinism  at 
Calvin  College.  The  purpose  in  this  course  was  to  present 
to  the  classes  the  salient  points  of  the  system.  During  the 
past  few  years,  at  the  request  of  the  Calvinistic  Young  Men’s 
and  Young  Women’s  Federations  of  America  he  has  been 
writing  a  series  of  articles  for  their  monthly  magazine  The 
Young  Calvinist,  in  which  the  aim  was  to  state  the  basic 
ideas  of  Calvinism  in  systematic  order  and  in  semi-popular 
style.  To  date  the  theological  and  the  political  views  have 
appeared.  .  .  .  With  the  revival  of  Calvinism  in  recent  years 
growing  numbers  are  in  quest  of  a  manual  which  will  offer 
them  a  survey  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  The  Young 
Calvinist  are  herewith  presented  in  book  form  to  the  reader. 
It  is  hoped  that  not  only  the  Calvinistic  youth,  but  ministers, 
teachers,  and  intelligent  laymen  will  find  it  a  helpful  guide  to 
a  systematic  study  of  Calvinism.” 

The  first  ninety  pages  of  this  volume  concern  Calvinism 
as  a  religious  system.  The  chapters  are:  The  Fundamental 
Principle  of  Calvinism;  The  Place  of  the  Bible  in  the  Calvin¬ 
istic  System;  The  Place  of  Faith  in  the  Calvinistic  System; 
Calvinism  a  Balanced  System;  The  Main  Points  in  the  The¬ 
ology  of  Calvinism;  The  Calvinistic  View  of  Common  Grace; 
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A  Paivinism  and  Culture.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is 
a  discussion  of  the  Calvinistic  system  and  civil  pv- 
fr^ment  L  genera^^^  In  John  Calvin’s  InstUutes  of  Theology 
JerTare  upS  1,500  pages,  thirty-five  of  which 
^ven  to  civil  government,  and  these  pages,  seldom  referred 
S  by  writers,  evidently  form  the  basis  of  the  last 
Meeter’s  book.  Important  material  is  presented  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  influence  Calvinism  has  had  on  governments.  This 

^Th^re ^is  Httte  field  for  controversy  left  as  ^ 

nf  Palvinism  It  may  be  assumed  that  Bible  ex 

positors  almost  without  exception  are  Calvinists. 
fs  commended  as  a  real  contribution  to  this  great  theme. 

Our  Knowledge  of  God.  ^  John  Bmlli^  ?o 

S.T.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  263  pp.  $2.5  . 

Dr.  Baillie  is  now  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  J 

of  Edinburgh,  having  returned  to  his 

ing  important  posts  of  teaching  in  American  i^stotions. 
The  volume  is  well  described  by  the  publishers  thus.  Ou 
Knowledge  of  God — a  problem  obviously  at  the  very  center  of 
Sufbelief-is  the  subject  of  this  profound  and  search- 
ing^volume.  Doctor  Baillie  attempts  here  a  settlement  of  the 
far-reaching  problems  concerning  our  human  knowledge  o 
God  which^  Imve  agitated  the  thought  of  post-war  years. 
The  soundness  of  his  conclusioM  solidly  upon  a  careful 

and  complete  analysis  of  the  '3?^^  °ji^^??t^arth?an 

prs  have  held.  The  Lutheran,  Kantian,  neo-Thomist,  Bartnia 

and  all  the  competing  views  are  here  carefully 
criticized,  for  it  is  the  author’s  belief  that  each  ^as 
valuable  to  contribute  to  our  total  understanding.  His  p 
proach  to  the  subject  is  both  oripnal  j 

tral  thesis  is  that  God  is  known  to  us  not  *>y  freumen^  but 
by  our  being  directly  confronted  with  Him.  This  contrac^  ne 
anrues  is  elemental  to  human  nature,  so  that  all  men  mus 
have  some  Cwledge  of  God.  But  .how.  th«.  « 
pdffp  related  to  saving  faith?  How  is  such  general  knowieage 
related  to  the  Christian  knowledge?  ^nd  again,  how  is  the 

widespread,  denial  of  God  “on  ^rtL^  SnS^^^^^ 

m\“ted“yeit  nfu 

with  a  persuasiveness  derived  from  thorough  understanding 

and  scholarship  of  its 
author  ^  thorwho  know  Dr.  Baillie’s  writings  would 
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expect,  the  approach  is  philosophical.  The  Bible  is  referred 
to  more  than  in  his  recent  volume,  And  the  Life  Everlasting; 
but  this  is  not  a  study  of  the  self-revelation  of  God  as  set 
forth  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  Person  of  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  Dr.  Baillie  has  gathered  up  the  philosophical  thought 
of  centuries  and  of  modern  times.  In  its  field  the  work  is 
of  exceptional  value  and  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  entered  at  all  into  this  vast  subject.  Had  the  book 
closed  with  the  clear  recognition  of  the  truth  contained  in 
John  1:18:  “No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  him**;  and  Matthew  11:27:  “All  things  are  delivered 
unto  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him**;  there  would 
have  been  a  larger  reception  of  the  book  by  that  ever-increas¬ 
ing  company  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  who  are  guided  more  by 
revelation  than  by  reason.  Theological  students  and  ministers 
will  be  benefited  by  a  careful  study  of  these  pages. 

Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

The  Household  of  Faith.  By  Arthur  Emerson  Harris, 

D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York.  232  pp.  $2.00. 

One  expecting  a  learned  but  an  uninteresting  discourse  by 
a  scholar  will  be  agreeably  surprised  by  this  most  readable 
and  interesting  volume.  The  author,  who  is  a  professor  in 
the  Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  has  discussed  with 
rare  skill  many  aspects  vital  to  Christian  faith  and  life.  In 
fifteen  chapters,  each  of  which  has  its  independent  contribu¬ 
tion,  the  entire  volume  could  accurately  take  the  theme  of  one 
of  the  closing  chapters — “The  Changeless  Message  for  a 
Changing  World.” 

The  theological  viewpoint  is  conservative  though  avoiding 
terminology  associated  with  views  held  by  some  to  be  extreme. 
For  instance,  while  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  af¬ 
firmed,  the  terms  inerrancy  and  infallihility  are  excluded 
from  discussion  though  mentioned  as  terms  related  to  the 
subject.  The  work  is  warm  with  well-chosen  illustrations, 
beautiful  in  diction,  concise  in  presentation,  and  thought- 
provoking.  It  is  a  contribution  which  should  prove  an  in¬ 
spiring  source  of  sermon  material  to  pastors,  and  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  popular  for  laymen.  While  the  reviewer  should 
choose  to  be  more  explicit  in  some  statements,  the  entire 
volume  is  heartily  commended  for  the  careful  reading  of 
those  who  must  of  necessity  read  only  the  best. 
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The  Christian  Faith  in  a  Day  of  Crisis.  By  Charles  S. 
MacFarland,  Ph.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York.  226 
pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  is  the  General  Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and  has 
written  fifteen  other  books  in  a  long  life  of  prominence  in 
Christian  circles.  The  present  work  could  well  be  called  a 
book  about  books  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  a  review  of  the 
best  books  selected  by  the  author  from  three  hundred  volumes 
read  as  a  reviewer  for  the  American  Library  Association. 
An  apt  title  for  the  volume  might  be  “What  the  Liberal 
Theologian  is  Thinking  About.”  One  is  impressed  by  the 
confusion  of  thought,  the  lack  of  conclusion  and  synthesis, 
and  emptiness  of  most  modern  discussion  on  theology.  One 
feels  that  the  conclusion  reached  in  an  earlier  volume  by  the 
author  could  be  repeated  for  the  present  source  of  reviews: 
“There  was  almost  nothing  constructive  in  the  theological 
studies  reviewed.  Writers  did  little  more  than  stand  on  the 
corner  crying  ‘Fire,’  and  they  were  very  vague  in  their  pro¬ 
posals  of  measures  for  extinguishing  the  confiagration”  (p. 
200).  While  the  author  is  more  optimistic,  he  does  confess 
to  sharing  at  times  the  feeling  expressed  by  George  Richards 
“that  he  could  not  ‘refrain  from  asking,  after  one  has  read 
scores  of  books  and  conversations  on  God  and  the  pathways 
to  certainty,  whether  we  are  nearer  the  ultimate  reality  than 
was  Plato,  Paul,  St.  Thomas,  or  Kant’”  (p.  100).  The  book 
can  be  recommended  only  as  an  analysis  of  liberal  theology 
by  a  liberal,  illuminating  but  not  contributing  to  essential 
Christian  faith.  An  index  of  authors  mentioned  is  given  in 
the  back  of  the  book. 

Professor  C.  L.  Feinberg 

The  Book  op  Psalms  :  A  Devotional  and  Prophetic  Com¬ 
mentary.  By  A.  C.  Gaebelein,  D.D.  Our  Hope  Publica¬ 
tions,  New  York.  1939.  509  pp.  $3.00. 

For  over  half  a  century  Dr.  Gaebelein’s  name  has  been 
synonymous  with  a  reverent,  full-orbed,  unswervingly  faith¬ 
ful,  and  orthodox  approach  to  the  Scriptures.  To  many  a 
doubting  and  vacillating  soul  he  has  been  a  bulwark  and 
champion  of  our  precious  faith.  In  this  work  the  author  is 
at  his  best. 

Devotional  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  are  not  few  nor 
new,  but  a  prophetic  treatment  is  unique  and  has  been  sorely 
needed.  Going  back  to  the  original  Hebrew,  being  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  past,  present,  and  future  work  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,  seeing  clearly  Israel’s  place  in  God’s  eternal 
purpose,  realizing  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Church, 
recognizing  the  large  prophetic  element  in  the  divinely  in¬ 
spired  book  of  Israel,  and  bringing  to  bear  on  this  rich 
portion  of  Scripture  his  unusual  grasp  of  all  of  God’s  re¬ 
vealed  Word,  Dr.  Gaebelein  has  given  us  a  work  that  merits 
the  attention  of  all,  will  warm  the  hearts  of  the  believing, 
and  will  grace  any  library  shelf. 

Voices  of  Twelve  Hebrew  Prophets.  By  G.  Campbell 

Morgan,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  127 

pp.  $1.26. 

Those  who  have  read  any  of  Dr.  Morgan’s  works  on 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  know  him  to  be  an  outstanding 
expositor  of  the  Word.  In  these  studies  of  the  minor  proph¬ 
ets  Dr.  Morgan  is  at  his  best  in  giving  us  first  the  inner 
kernel  of  the  prophet’s  message  and  then  in  relating  that 
distinctive  revelation  to  our  own  day.  Any  one  who  has 
studied  these  prophets  but  little  will  find  here  depths  of 
refreshing  truth,  and  to  the  student  who  has  delved  much 
in  the  minor  prophets  this  book  will  be  esteemed  as  enlight¬ 
ening  and  worth-while. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Pentateuch.  By  Herbert  Lockyer,  D.D. 

The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Ass’n.,  Chicago.  1939. 

125  pp. 

The  Pentateuch  has  come  in  for  scant  attention  or  study 
on  the  part  of  the  average  Christian.  Here  we  have  a  series 
of  studies  in  six  chapters  on  the  books  of  Moses  that  will  be 
found  practical  for  those  beginning  a  course  in  these  books. 
Questions  for  review  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  add  value 
for  purposes  of  study. 

Jericho’s  Judgment:  The  Fascinating  Story  of  Modern 

Archaeology.  By  W.  J.  Beasley,  F.R.G.S.  Marshall, 

Morgan  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  London.  192  pp.  $1.50. 

In  this  recent  volume  on  archaeology  the  writer  tells  the 
interesting  story  of  the  findings  at  Jericho  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  letters  to  a  friend.  The  aim  in  view  is  distinctly 
apologetic.  The  results  of  recent  research  and  conclusions 
of  eminent  archaeologists  are  given  their  warranted  place. 
Although  nothing  new  is  added  to  this  important  field  of 
Biblical  research,  the  popular,  easy,  and  engaging  style  of 
the  book  will  appeal  to  the  beginner  in  this  study  of  won- 
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ders.  The  book  may  be  ordered  in  the  United  States  from 
Zondervant  Pub.  House. 

The  Chosen  People  Question  Box.  By  Drs.  Leopold  and 

Joseph  H.  Cohn.  American  Board  of  Missions  to  the 

Jews,  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  1938.  346  pp. 

This  work  is  a  compilation  of  Bible  questions  and  answers 
that  were  issued  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years  in 
THE  CHOSEN  PEOPLE  which  is  the  official  publication  of 
the  American  Board  of  Missions  to  the  Jews,  Inc.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  life  and  ministry  of  Dr.  Leopold 
Cohn,  a  trophy  of  grace  from  rabbinic  Judaism,  knew  him 
to  be  unswerving  in  his  fidelity  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
Person  of  Christ.  This  same  faithfulness  to  Holy  Scripture 
is  manifest  throughout  this  volume.  Since  the  book  covers 
such  a  wide  range  of  Biblical  subjects,  it  is  inevitable  that 
good  men  will  disagree  with  some  of  the  answers  given.  But 
all  will  admit  the  presence  of  keen  spiritual  discernment  in 
each  answer.  The  chief  value  of  the  work  is  that  a  wealth 
of  Talmudic  and  rabbinic  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
each  theme  and  subject  discussed.  This  feature  not  only 
differentiates  this  volume  from  other  books  containing  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  but  also  makes  this  book  a  most  valuable 
aid  to  every  student  of  the  Word. 

The  Bible  Comes  Alive.  By  Sir  Charles  Marston,  F.S.A. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  302  pp.  $2.00. 

Sir  Charles  Marston  showed  himself  a  capable  defender 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  volume.  New  Bible  Evidence. 
In  this  volume  he  gives  us  the  latest  archaeological  discov¬ 
eries  to  date  in  his  same  forceful  style.  The  first  four  chap¬ 
ters  occupy  themselves  with  a  resume  of  New  Bible  Evi¬ 
dence.  The  rest  of  the  work — nine  chapters — deals  with 
excavations  at  the  important  city  of  Lachish.  Of  special 
interest  and  importance  is  the  light  thrown  on  the  origin  of 
our  alphabet.  Hitherto  the  Phoenicians  have  been  credited 
with  the  transmission  of  the  alphabet  to  us.  Sir  Charles 
Marston  feels  that  we  are  now  warranted  in  claiming  that 
the  Phoenicians  received  it  from  the  Hebrews  who  in  turn 
learned  it  from  the  miners  at  Serabit  in  Sinai.  He  says,  “It 
is  always  possible  that  further  discoveries  may  modify  pre¬ 
vious  conclusions;  but  at  present  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Israelites  possess  a  claim,  prior  to  that  of  the  Phoenicians, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  alphabet”  (page  178).  The  five 
appendices  to  the  book  and  the  insertion  of  thirty-one  plates 
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do  much  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  book.  The  first  appendix 
— a  discussion  by  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  Langdon  of  Oxford 
on  the  priority  of  monotheism  to  polytheism  in  the  Sumerian 
religion — is  one  of  the  most  able  treatments  of  the  subject 
in  recent  years.  He  who  seeks  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures  will  assuredly  find  it  here. 

Professor  E.  F.  Harrison 

Profitable  Bible  Study.  By  Wilbur  M.  Smith,  D.D.  W.  A. 

Wilde  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  214  pp.  $1.50. 

The  subtitle  of  the  book  indicates  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
tents:  “Seven  simple  methods  with  an  annotated  list  of  the 
first  one  hundred  best  books  for  the  Bible  student’s  library.” 
Both  sections  of  the  book  are  distinctly  a  refiection  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  author.  One  catches  something  of  his 
dynamic  spirit,  his  love  for  the  Word  and  all  that  pertains 
thereto.  The  hints  on  Bible  study  contain  the  reminder  that 
there  is  no  easy  road  by  which  one  can  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge,  but  with  adequate  time  given  and  system  em¬ 
ployed,  one’s  own  prayerful,  persistent  study  will  increas¬ 
ingly  yield  blessed  results. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  provokes  even  greater  in¬ 
terest.  Dr.  Smith  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  ministers  and 
Christian  workers  in  general  by  the  magnificent  way  in 
which  he  has  selected  the  choicest  volumes  that  cover  the 
leading  phases  of  Bible  study.  There  has  long  been  need 
of  just  this  sort  of  thing.  The  bibliophile  will  revel  in  the 
brief  but  pointed  descriptions  of  the  merits  of  the  various 
volumes.  The  author  has  been  an  incessant  reader  and  has 
familiarized  himself  with  Biblical  literature  in  an  unusual 
way.  Having  been  a  pastor  most  of  the  time,  his  selections 
have  the  merit  of  practical  utility.  His  guidance  is  especially 
helpful  in  pointing  out  leading  articles  in  Bible  Dictionaries 
(pp.  115,  116). 

Dr.  Smith  recognizes  the  difficulty  in  drawing  up  a  list 
of  books  for  students  who  differ  widely  in  taste,  ability  and 
background.  He  states  frankly  that  some  books  are  for  the 
more  advanced,  for  those  who  have  the  equipment  of  the 
original  languages  and  a  theological  training.  Since  he  has 
not  done  this  uniformly,  however,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  students  will  purchase  books  here  recommended  and 
find  them  too  technical  to  be  of  much  help.  It  might  have 
been  wise  to  prepare  two  lists,  one  for  those  with  more  ad¬ 
vanced  training,  one  for  those  without  it,  or  else  to  indicate 
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with  some  care  the  type  of  student  to  which  each  volume 
will  appeal. 

There  will  be  question  in  some  minds,  at  least,  about  the 
wisdom  of  including  Moffatt’s  Introdtiction,  or  at  least  in¬ 
cluding  it  without  a  more  explicit  warning  as  to  its  liberal 
tendencies.  It  might  have  been  better  to  give  Salmon  the 
place  occupied  by  Moffatt,  especially  since  its  approach  is 
different  from  that  of  Zahn  and  Moffatt,  the  two  N.  T.  In¬ 
troductions.  Another  doubtful  choice  is  What  the  Bible 
Teaches,  by  R.  A.  Torrey,  because  of  his  unsettled  and  un¬ 
settling  position  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  three  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  entire  Bible,  Lange,  the  Bible  Commentary 
and  Ellicott,  are  all  excellent  helps,  but  it  is  a  bit  hard  on 
Jamieson,  Fausset  and  Brown  to  state  that  if  one  has  any 
one  of  the  three  sets  referred  to,  he  does  not  need  J.  F.  B. 
This  may  be  true  of  the  abridged  edition,  but  hardly  of  the 
six  volume  set.  It  is  the  testimony  of  ministers  everywhere 
that  the  unabridged  J.  F.  B.  is  without  a  rival  for  condensed, 
authoritative,  useful  material.  The  author  does  not  seem 
to  be  familiar  with  Westcott’s  commentary  on  the  Greek  text 
of  John,  though  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  purposely 
omitted  mention  of  it  in  order  to  stress  his  work  on  the 
English  text. 

One  could  wish  that  a  place  had  been  found  for  Girdle- 
stone’s  invaluable  O.  T.  Synonyms  along  with  Trench’s  for 
the  N.  T.  There  is  no  volume  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the 
list,  though  Bible  Doctrine  is  included.  One  or  two  in  each 
field  might  have  been  an  improvement.  No  suggestion  is 
given  about  periodical  literature,  but  one  cannot  ask  for 
everything.  The  task  has  been  well  done,  and  our  hearty 
thanks  belong  to  Dr.  Smith  for  doing  it  with  such  skill  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  Prophet  Saint  Paul.  The  Eschatology  of  the  Apostle 

to  the  Gentiles.  By  A.  C.  Gaebelein,  D.D.  Published  by 

“Our  Hope,”  456  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  181 

pp.  $1.00. 

This  volume  by  a  leading  prophetic  teacher  of  the  Word 
should  be  widely  read,  both  because  of  the  recognized  ability 
of  the  author  in  this  field  and  because  of  the  comparative 
rarity  of  studies  of  Pauline  eschatology  from  the  premil- 
lennial  viewpoint. 

Part  One  is  devoted  to  background  material — ^the  early 
life  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  his  conversion  and  call.  Part  Two 
brings  the  reader  to  the  subject  of  prophecy  and  the  con- 
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tribution  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  particular.  Here  there  are 
four  principal  themes:  the  day  of  Christ,  prophecies  con- 
cemingr  Christendom,  the  prophecy  of  the  Apostasy  and  the 
Man  of  Sin,  and  Paul’s  testimony  concerning  his  own  nation 
(Rom.  11).  Three  closing  chapters  are  headed  as  follows: 
Prophetic  experiences  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  the  prophet  of 
glory,  and  Back  to  Paul  or  Away  from  Paul. 

The  chapter  on  Paul’s  prophetic  experiences  is  probably 
the  most  unusual  in  the  book.  The  author  pictures  the 
apostle  as  typifying  Israel  in  many  of  the  phases  of  his  life. 
His  unbelief  and  zeal  for  God  is  likened  to  Israel’s  during 
this  age.  His  conversion  by  means  of  Christ  appearing  to 
him  from  heaven,  has  a  marked  similarity  to  the  manner 
of  Israel’s  future  conversion.  Paul’s  untiring  activity  in 
witnessing  to  the  Gentiles  fairly  represents  Israel’s  future 
ministry  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  heart  of  the  book  is  the  section,  two  chapters  in 
length,  taken  up  with  the  exposition  of  Romans  11.  Here 
Dr.  Gaebelein  has  done  a  superlatively  fine  piece  of  work. 
He  correlates  Old  and  New  Testament  prophecy  with  telling 
effect,  until  the  future  national  conversion  of  Israel  is  seen 
with  vivid  clearness.  Beyond  question,  this  is  the  choicest, 
most  valuable  part  of  the  whole  treatment. 

Some  prophetic  passages  are  referred  to  with  only  pass¬ 
ing  notice,  such  as  II  Tim.  3  :l-5  and  I  Cor.  15,  in  order  that 
more  attention  might  be  given  to  the  others. 

The  reviewer  regrets  that  Dr.  Gaebelein  did  not  consider 
the  difficult  words  “will  God  bring  with  him”  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  I  Thess.  4:13-18.  An  improvement  might  be  made 
in  the  handling  of  II  Thess.  2:2.  The  author  does  well  to 
call  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  fact  that  the  words 
“the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand”  should  read  “the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  present,”  but  he  gives  the  impression  that  the  change 
is  arbitrary,  in  the  interests  of  his  viewpoint,  whereas  he 
could  point  to  the  weighty  manuscript  evidence  which  calls 
for  the  alteration. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  parallel  exists  between 
the  conversion  of  Paul  and  that  of  the  nation  Israel  in  the 
future,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  appears  from  heaven  in  both 
cases,  as  Dr.  Gaebelein  points  out,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Paul’s  reference  to  himself  in  I  Cor.  16:8  as  “one  born 
out  of  due  time”  has  any  direct  reference  to  the  nation’s 
conversion.  There  is  no  such  dispensational  aspect  to  the 
chapter.  The  others  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared  were  Jews 
like  himself,  but  the  Lord’s  appearance  to  him  differed  from 
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His  appearance  to  them,  since  it  effected  his  conversion, 
which  the  apostle  describes  as  to  its  suddenness  and  unex¬ 
pectedness,  as  an  abortion. 

It  is  not  possible  to  call  attention  to  all  the  excellencies 
of  the  book.  There  are  many  suggestive  hints  for  the  pro¬ 
phetic  student  which  will  more  than  repay  the  moderate 
price  asked  for  it  and  the  time  required  to  read  it. 

Addresses  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

By  H.  A.  Ironside,  Litt.D.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York. 

564  pp.  Cloth,  $2.25;  Paper,  $1.25. 

This  volume  from  the  prolific  pen  of  one  of  Americans 
greatest  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  Word  is  a  model  of 
the  expositor’s  art  for  a  popular  audience.  The  messages 
contained  herein  were  delivered  at  morning  services  in  the 
Moody  Memorial  Church  of  Chicago  over  most  of  two  years, 
consequently  the  book  attains  rather  ample  proportions.  The 
addresses  are  notable  for  fidelity  to  the  Scripture,  ease  of 
transition  as  the  thought  advances,  utter  simplicity  of  style 
and  apt  but  not  excessive  use  of  illustration.  Preachers  every¬ 
where  would  do  well  to  consult  this  volume  as  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  aid  for  their  own  attempts  at  exposition  of  the 
Scripture.  There  is  a  wealth  of  edification  and  solid  enjoy¬ 
ment  awaiting  any  reader. 

In  dealing  with  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  contains 
several  admitted  difficulties  for  the  interpreter,  it  is  inev¬ 
itable  that  one  will  take  ground  here  and  there  which  does 
not  commend  itself  to  others.  The  reviewer  notes  several 
such  instances.  The  statement  in  4:6  is  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  names  of  Paul,  Apollos 
and  Cephas  were  not  actually  used  in  a  sectarian  manner 
at  Corinth.  This  contradicts  the  plain  statement  of  1:12. 
The  treatment  of  7 :36-38  is  not  satisfactory,  in  that  it  takes 
the  passage  as  dealing  with  the  case  of  a  man  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  preserve  his  virginity.  But  that  is  not 
what  Paul  says,  since  he  uses  the  word  for  virgin.  The  word 
for  virginity  could  have  been  used,  as  in  Luke  2:36,  if  that 
were  the  intent.  Furthermore,  one  would  naturally  expect 
the  verb  to  marry  in  verse  38  rather  than  give  in  marriage 
if  the  view  advocated  in  the  book  were  correct. 

The  author  vacillates  in  his  handling  of  the  problem  of 
the  cessation  of  some  of  the  spiritual  gifts  in  the  church. 
On  pp.  378,  379,  he  assigns  the  reason  to  the  worldliness 
and  dissension  in  the  church,  but  on  page  435  he  assigns 
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their  absence  to  the  fact  that  their  purpose  has  been  fulfilled 
in  authenticating  the  message  as  divine. 

The  handling  of  the  resurrection  chapter,  which  is  splen¬ 
did  in  the  main,  calls  for  comment  on  a  few  points.  Dr. 
Ironside  seems  to  hold  that  the  Corinthians  had  doubts  about 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  when  he  writes,  “They  were  like 
many  today  who  refuse  to  accept  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
that  the  physical  body  of  Christ  came  forth  from  the  tomb 
in  resurrection,  and  hence  that  the  bodies  of  all  men  will 
eventually  be  raised.”  Is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  they 
had  accepted  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact  when  they 
accepted  the  gospel  from  Paul’s  lips,  as  he  reminds  them, 
but  that  they  needed  to  be  convinced  of  the  bodily  resur¬ 
rection  of  believers?  Paul  uses  the  certainty  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  in  arguing  the  certainty  of  the  resurrection 
of  those  who  are  His.  On  p.  464  there  is  the  statement  that 
“His  resurrection  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit”  (as  well 
as  to  the  Father  and  to  Himself  in  other  passages),  and  the 
Scripture  authority  cited  is  Romans  8:11.  True,  the  Spirit 
is  mentioned  there,  but  not  as  the  Agent  in  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rection. 

The  comment  on  the  difficult  passage  in  15:29  is  most 
interesting.  Dr.  Ironside  favors  the  idea  that  baptized  for 
the  dead  simply  means  the  filling  up  of  the  places  of  those 
who  have  died  in  Christ  by  others  who  take  their  places  as 
Christians  in  baptism.  In  dealing  with  the  wording  of  the 
text,  the  author  says,  “It  is  not,  ‘baptized  on  behalf,  or  for 
the  benefit,  of  dead  ones.’  The  preposition  does  not  suggest 
that.”  The  fact  is  that  such  is  the  common  force  of  the 
preposition  used.  It  is  only  the  circumstance  that  the  same 
preposition  may,  under  certain  conditions,  convey  the  thought 
of  substitution  as  well  as  benefit  that  makes  the  view  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  book  a  tenable  one. 

The  values  of  this  volume  are  manifold:  exegetical,  devo¬ 
tional,  practical.  The  book  is  thoroughly  readable.  It 
breathes  a  passion  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  a  great 
longing  to  reach  men  and  women  with  the  knowledge  of  His 
grace.  One  can  only  hope  for  it  a  wide  reading. 

Addresses  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

By  H.  A.  Ironside,  Litt.D.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York. 

292  pp.  $1.50. 

The  portion  of  Scripture  known  as  Second  Corinthians 
is  one  of  the  most  neglected.  Aside  from  the  fifth  chapter, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  doctrine  in  it.  Much  of  the 
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material  is  personal  to  Paul,  or  to  the  Corinthian  church,  or 
concerns  their  mutual  relations.  In  places  the  text  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand.  Whether  for  these  or  other  reasons,  a 
connected  exposition  of  the  book  such  as  Dr.  Ironside  has 
given  is  rare  indeed. 

One  finds  here  the  same  gift  in  unfolding  the  Word  that 
appears  in  his  other  books.  No  chapter  stands  out  above 
another :  there  is  the  maintenance  of  uniform  excellence.  The 
reader  ^vill  appreciate  the  good  sense,  the  spicy  wit  and  the 
deep  undercurrent  of  love  for  Christ,  His  Word  and  the  great 
world  of  men. 

There  is  little  which  calls  for  adverse  notice.  The  third 
lecture,  devoted  to  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
taken  from  1 :22,  23,  seems  to  ascribe  operations  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  are  not  so  attributed  in  this  passage.  It  is 
God,  as  distinct  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  therefore  God  the 
Father,  who  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  functions  referred 
to  in  this  portion. 

In  treating  5:14,  it  would  have  been  well  to  follow  the 
Revision,  since  the  King  James  version  treats  the  verb  as 
stative,  whereas  it  has  to  do  with  action. 

There  is  an  allusion  on  p.  206  to  the  words  found  in  Acts 
20:35,  “Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He 
said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  The  ex¬ 
planation  given  of  the  fact  that  these  words  are  not  recorded 
in  any  of  the  four  Gospels,  yet  are  assigned  to  Jesus  by 
Paul,  is  to  the  effect  that  these  words  were  uttered  by  our 
Lord  on  various  occasions,  hence  his  use  of  them  was  widely 
known.  This  may  be  true,  but  the  reasons  given,  that  the 
verb  “said”  means  “was  wont  to  say”  is  not  sound.  Such  a 
sentiment  would  have  been  conveyed  by  the  imperfect  tense, 
but  the  tense  found  in  the  passage  is  aorist. 

The  Fourfold  Message.  Arranged  and  annotated  by  C.  C. 

Ogilvy  Van  Lennep.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  815 

Franklin  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  336  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  has  done  work  heretofore  in  the  field  of  Bible 
chronology,  writing  one  volume  on  history  and  one  on  proph¬ 
ecy.  In  the  present  volume  he  has  divided  the  Gospel  nar¬ 
rative  into  twenty-four  sections,  first  having  grouped  the 
material  into  what  he  esteems  to  be  its  proper  chronological 
order.  In  this  grouping,  he  acknowledges  the  aid  of  a  friend 
who  placed  at  his  disposal  his  own  unpublished  harmony  of 
the  Gospels.  The  volume  contains  a  few  pages  of  notes 
after  each  section  of  the  sacred  text.  These  notes  contain 
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a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  gleaned  from  many 
sources.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Edersheim  in  particular. 
Some  of  the  comments  are  exceedingly  illuminating  as  they 
touch  difficult  and  obscure  points  in  the  narrative.  The  view¬ 
point  of  the  author  is  conservative  and  his  approach  rever¬ 
ent  throughout.  Sunday  School  teachers  and  pastors  will 
find  considerable  help  in  these  pages. 

Dean  M.  B.  Steams 

Prophecies  I  Have  Seen  Fulfilled.  By  Paul  Perret. 

Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  Paternoster  Bldgs.,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.  C.  4  2/6  (or,  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  $1.00). 

The  author  of  this  work  is  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Place  d’Armes,  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  and  a  faithful 
man  of  God.  The  book  originally  appeared  in  French,  the 
English  edition  being  a  translation  by  J.  D.  Townsend. 

About  one  third  of  the  book  deals  with  prophecies  in 
connection  with  Israel’s  return  to  her  land,  and  is  excellent. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy  among  the  other  nations.  In  this 
latter  part  the  author  has  adopted  suggestions  from  various 
commentaries  written  from  the  historical  viewpoint  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  although  he  himself  dis¬ 
claims  attachment  to  any  one  school  of  interpretation.  The 
result  is  rather  surprising,  as  the  following  examples  will 
show: 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  Rev.  9:13-15.  The  sixth 
trumpet,  which  is  there  mentioned,  is  said  to  be  the  “Turk¬ 
ish  trumpet,”  and  the  slaying  of  the  third  part  of  mankind 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  1453  Mohammed  II 
conquered  Constantinople,  thus  depriving  the  Roman  empire 
of  one  third  of  its  territory! 

As  in  the  above  instance  the  Euphrates  is  supposed  to 
symbolize  the  Turkish  empire,  so  in  Rev.  16 :12  the  drying  up 
of  the  Euphrates  is  said  to  mean  the  weakening  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  power  during  the  war  of  1914-18  by  the  campaign  of 
General  Allenby.  This  was,  according  to  the  text,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Kings  of  the  East,  who  turn  out  to  be  in 
this  interpretation  the  colonial  troops  from  India,  Mada¬ 
gascar,  South  Africa,  Indo-China  and  Australia  who  came 
to  help  the  Allies  gain  the  victory  in  1918. 

The  dragon  in  Rev.  16:13-14  is  said  to  represent  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  the  beast  a  formidable  military  power. 
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whom  the  author  does  not  designate.  The  war  which  the 
demons  emerging  from  the  mouths  of  the  dragon,  and  the 
beast  (and  the  false  prophet,  who  is  passed  over  in  silence 
in  this  interpretation)  foment,  is  said  to  be  the  war  of 
1914-18.  This  war  is  said  several  pages  later  on  to  be  a 
dress  rehearsal  for  the  final  battle  of  Armageddon,  how¬ 
ever. 

Most  surprising  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  earthquakes  of  the  Apocaljrpse.  The  first  (6:12)  is  said 
to  represent  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Constantine,  in  the  fourth  century.  The  second  (11:13) 
comprises  the  Balkan  war  of  1912  and  the  great  war  of 
1914-18.  The  tenth  part  of  the  city  falling  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  verse  (11:13)  is  interpreted  by  this  author 
as  referring  to  the  disappearance  of  Austria  as  a  nation  in 
1938!  One  wonders  what  prophetic  ground  the  author  will 
now  find  for  the  disappearance  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  of  Al¬ 
bania,  and  of  Poland?  The  third  earthquake  had  not  yet 
arrived,  says  the  author,  at  the  time  of  writing. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  and  inconsistency  in 
the  application  of  the  various  trumpets  and  vials  of  the 
Revelation,  as  well  as  in  the  question  of  the  earthquakes. 
Unless  great  caution  is  used  in  the  attempt  to  find  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  prophecy  in  current  events,  more  harm  than  good 
may  be  done  to  the  cause  of  prophetic  study  in  general.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  author  has  not  followed  the 
futuristic  interpretation  of  the  Revelation,  in  common  with 
most  earnest  conservative  prophetic  students.  May  this  book 
stimulate  many,  nevertheless,  to  make  a  real  study  of  the 
Prophetic  Scriptures! 

Brussels,  Belgium. 


Mr.  John  Ker  Miinro 

Jewish  Persecution  and  Bible  Prophecies.  By  John  R. 

Rice,  D.D.  Fundamental  Truth  Publishers,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

48  pp.  Paper,  25c. 

The  fundamental  premise  of  the  premillennialist  is  as¬ 
serted  at  the  outset,  namely,  that  the  Jews  are  still  the  chosen 
earthly  people  of  God.  What  is  yet  in  store  for  this  people  is 
first  reviewed  as  a  basis  for  an  understanding  of  their  per¬ 
secution  which  is  seen  to  be  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  desire 
of  Satan  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  God  concerning  Christ, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  judgment  of  God  in  consequence 
of  their  failure  first  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  Deuter- 
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onomic  covenant  governing  blessing  in  the  land  and  then  to 
receive  their  Messiah  at  His  advent.  Jewish  troubles  at 
Gentile  hands  may  be  expected  to  increase  until  they  reach 
their  awful  climax  and  culmination  under  the  Man  of  Sin, 
from  whom  deliverance  will  come  only  by  the  return  of  Christ 
to  earth.  That  the  time  of  this  is  approaching  is  evident 
from  the  preparation  now  going  on  in  the  world  of  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  must  be  necessary  to  produce  the  final  conflict. 
Acceptance  now  of  Christ  as  Savior  is  urged  upon  Jews  as  a 
sure  escape  from  the  coming  persecution,  since  Christ  will 
rapture  His  own  out  of  the  world  before  the  Great  Tribula¬ 
tion  begins. 

The  book  breathes  a  kindly  spirit  toward  the  Jews.  Some 
may  question  whether  the  Jews  are  entirely  free  of  any  blame 
that  might  lead  to  their  persecution,  as  the  author  seems  to 
assume,  yet  the  Christian  duty  of  love  is  none  the  less  clear. 
In  a  few  minor  details  we  may  disagree,  but  in  the  main  this 
is  a  fine  compendium  on  the  subject  discussed. 

Last  Call  Messages.  By  P.  B.  Chenault,  Late  Pastor,  Wal¬ 
nut  Street  Baptist  Church,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  72  pp.  25c. 
This  booklet,  a  memorial,  consists  of  an  appreciation  by 
Wilbur  M.  Smith,  D.D.,  and  a  selection  of  four  sermons  from 
the  author’s  last  evangelistic  campaign,  with  remarks  by 
John  R.  Rice  on  the  last  message  preached  by  Mr.  Chenault 
just  before  he  met  sudden  death  on  the  highway.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  treatment,  passion  for  souls  of  men,  and  faithful¬ 
ness  to  the  gospel  revealed  in  the  messages  were  characteristic 
of  that  earnest  servant  of  Christ,  whose  voice  may  still  be 
heard  in  these  pages  urging  Christians  to  full  consecration, 
and  the  undecided  to  come  to  Christ. 

Professor  R.  T.  Chafer 

Four  Golden  Hours  With  Dr.  Harry  Ironside.  Marshall, 
Morgan  and  Scott,  London  and  Edinburgh  (In  America, 
Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids).  117  pp. 
Paper  Covers,  1  Shilling. 

These  addresses  on  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  were 
delivered  in  Kingsway  Hall,  London,  during  one  of  the  recent 
visits  of  Dr.  Ironside  to  Great  Britain.  While  lecturing  at 
the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  last  spring  Dr.  Ironside 
disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  the  title  of 
this  book. 
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In  the  Introduction  Mr.  F.  W.  Pitt  writes:  “When  we 
speak  about  Prophecy,  or  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  many 
people  at  once  say,  ‘Oh,  that  is  so  controversial!  .  .  .  Now 
that  is  a  very  remarkable  attitude  to  take  up,  especially  to 
a  subject  that  is  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  Coming 
again  of  Christ.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  anyone  can  tell  me  of 
any  doctrine  that  is  not  controversial?”  After  commenting 
on  several  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he 
says:  “I  wonder  what  we  could  do  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
more  harmonious  testimony  concerning  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ.  One  of  the  things  that  I  believe  is  helping  towards 
it  is  the  coming  over  here  of  so  many  of  these  great  American 
preachers  and  teachers  who  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  coming  again,  and  that  He  is  coming  again  soon.” 

The  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pages  of  the  book  are 
divided  into  four  chapters  with  the  following  captions:  I. 
The  Coming  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  II.  The  Hope  of 
Israel;  III.  The  Hope  of  the  Nations;  IV.  The  Hope  of  the 
Church.  Under  the  first,  the  fact  of  the  Lord’s  return  is 
treated;  under  the  second,  the  intimate  relation  of  Israel  to 
the  doctrine  is  traced.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  here 
there  is  no  suppression  of  the  Scriptural  teaching  concerning 
Israel’s  future  and  blessing  in  the  earth;  under  the  third, 
although  the  material  was  given  before  the  present  madness 
in  Europe  had  come  to  a  head,  it  is  apropos  for  the  present 
moment;  under  the  fourth,  the  blessed  hope  of  the  Church 
is  set  forth.  The  material  is  highly  devotional,  and  although 
the  matter  is  not  designed  as  an  exhaustive  study,  the  reading 
of  this  work  will  bring  rich  blessing  to  the  heart  of  the 
believer. 

Heralds  of  Salvation.  By  Frank  Grenville  Beardsley, 

Ph.D.  American  Tract  Society,  New  York  City.  218  pp. 

$1.25. 

In  his  prefatory  note  Dr.  Beardsley  points  to  the  great 
soul-winning  evangelists  as  having  done  more  than  any  other 
class  of  men  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  church  and  the  spread 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.  They  may  not  be  as 
famous  as  some  others  such  as  the  theologians,  church  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  founders  of  new  sects,  however  they  “de¬ 
serve  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  for  the  contri¬ 
butions  which  they  have  made  to  the  growth  of  Christianity.” 
The  book  is  made  up  of  fifteen  biographical  sketches  of  the 
great  evangelistic  preachers  of  America,  including  sons  of 
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Great  Britain  who  also  ministered  in  America  with  far- 
reaching  results. 

He  begins  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  great  New  Eng¬ 
land  divine;  and  follows  with  George  Whitfield;  John  Wesley, 
founder  of  Methodism;  Francis  Asbury,  the  circuit  rider; 
Asahel  Nettleton,  designated  as  the  first  great  American 
Evangelist;  Peter  Cartright;  Charles  G.  Finney,  the  Prince 
of  Evangelists;  Elder  Jacob  Knapp,  Baptist  revivalist;  Uncle 
John  Vassar,  Colporteur;  Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  Lay  Evan¬ 
gelist;  William  Booth,  the  Salvationist;  J.  Wilbur  Chapman, 
Pastor-Evangelist;  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey,  Protagonist  of  Ortho¬ 
doxy;  Billy  Sunday;  Rodney  (Gypsy)  Smith. 

Dr.  Beardsley,  who  has  written  several  books  on  different 
phases  of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  America,  has  con¬ 
densed  into  these  sketches  a  deal  of  pertinent  historical  mat¬ 
ter.  As  I  read  the  book  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
preceding  each  epoch  of  evangelism  and  increased  soul-win¬ 
ning  by  these  outstanding  figures  there  was  a  time  of  great 
declension  in  the  church  and  country.  As  an  example,  our 
author,  in  telling  of  the  conversion  of  Nettleton  in  the  great 
awakening  of  1800,  mentions  the  wave  of  French  atheism 
which  had  previously  swept  over  our  country.  On  this  period 
he  quotes  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight:  “From  France,  Germany 
and  Great  Britain,  the  dregs  of  infidelity  were  vomited  upon 
us.  From  the  Systeme  de  la  NaturCy  and  the  Philosophical 
Dictionary  to  the  Political  Justice  of  Godwin,  and  the  Age  of 
Reason,  the  whole  mass  of  pollution  was  emptied  upon  this 
country.”  .  .  .  “The  colleges  of  the  land  became  infected  with 
the  contagion.  Infidel  clubs  occupied  the  place  now  held  by 
the  college  fraternities.”  Out  of  this  low  condition  came  the 
great  Awakening,  springing  up  here  and  there,  which  resulted 
in  the  quickening  of  the  churches,  the  stimulation  of  the 
missionary  spirit,  the  increase  in  training  agencies  for  the 
gospel  ministry  and  the  inauguration  of  religious  journalism. 
During  this  time  an  extensive  revival  visited  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity.  We  think  such  centers  are  hopeless  today.  Perhaps,  a 
greater  devotedness  to  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  saints  of 
today  might  bring  such  a  miracle  to  modern  educational 
centers. 

The  book  is  not  only  intensely  interesting,  but  well  worth 
owning  for  repeated  readings.  The  documented  information 
concerning  God’s  manifested  power  against  great  odds  in 
times  past  will  give  greater  hope  for  the  work  today  with  all 
of  its  discouragements. 
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